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ABSTRACT 

This handbook of hxstorical sources for use in the 
school includes suggestions, leads, and eiasples, which serve as 
springboards to other sources, encouraging the teacher to consider 
various vays in vhich original source materials sight be used in an 
instructional setting. The following categories are used as one way 
of looking at prisary sources: written sources, both official and 
personal; oral sources, including interviews and cosaercially 
produced historical records and tapes of spoken work, songs, and 
■usic; artifacts; visual sources, including saps, paintings, 
sketches, etchings, prints, cartoons, posters, photographs, and 
filas; the landscape; naaes, including surnames, place naaes, and 
street naaes. An analysis of the nature of these categories and 
suggestions for their use is amplified by exasples of sources in each 
category and illustrations of their application to the design of 
teaching strategies and learning activities. Appended are references 
to further source saterials and their use. (Autbor/JH) 
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PREFACE 



The complex task of teaching and the subtleties of the teaching-learning 
process make enormous demands upon both teachers and students alike •". Increasingly, 
teachers find that they need command of a vide range of teaching strategies 
and access to a vast array of different types of instructional materials and 
media. 

Michael Ravcliffe provides us with a handbook of historical sources for 
use in the schools. He offers the reader suggestions, leads, and examples 
which serve as springboards to still other sources, thereby encouraging us to 
consider various ways jn which these sources might be used in an instructional 
setting. Sometimes I was so caught up in the exciting substance of the examples 
(e.g. the description of "Smithfield Meat Market (l85l)»" or the "Table of Diet 
for Children" of the Workhouse of the Parish of St. James 1 , Westminster (1797) » 
etc.) that I almost lost sight of the fact that these are merely examples — but 
the way in which these illustrative source materials capture and hold our own 
interest is indicative of their instructional power! 

The author suggests the following categories as one way of looking at and 
organizing the vide range of available sources: 
1.0 Written Sources 

1.1 Official 

1.2 Personal 
2.0 Oral Sources 

2.1 Interviews 

2.2 Comercially Produced Historical Records and Tapes 

2.2.1 The Spoken Word 

2.2.2 Songs and Music 
3.0 Artifacts 

4.0 Visual Sources 

4.1 Maps 

4.2 Paintings 

4.3 Sketches and Etchings and Prints 

4.4 Cartoons 

4.5 Posters 

4.6 Photographs 

4.7 Postcards 

4.8 Film 

5-0 The Landscape 
6.0 Names 

6.1 Surnames 

6.2 Place Names 

6.3 Street Names 

This paper provides the reader with an analysis of the nature of the 
categories and the suggested use or uses to which historical sources can be put, 
as well as examples of sources in each category and illustrations of how these 
can be applied to the design of teaching strategies and learning activities. 

Michale Rawcliffee clearly demonstrates that there is available a wide 
variety of historical source materials, and the reader is encouraged to search 
out those sources most appropriate to his or her own instructional needs. 
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HISTORICAL SOURCES 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 



Since 1963 when Jonathan Cape published their first Jackdaw document 
folder on "The Battle of Trafalgar" f the provision of source material for 
teachers has proliferated. More than one hundred additional Jackdaws have 
been produced*, other firms have entered the market whilst local record offices , 
teachers 9 groups, television channels and the Sohoole Council have also 
published historical source material* Thus teachers are now in a position to 
select i*om a considerable range and to purchase materials to supplement their 
teaching* Ideally teachers 9 criterion for selection should be simply the 
purchase of appropriate teaching aids to fit the framework of aims, syllabuses 
and methods which have already been decided within the department* However, 
the reality of the situation is that a school department has only limited funds 
at its disposal which are probably depreciating in real terms as the price of 
books and materials soar* The complex situation has arisen where a department 
has to deoide whether to buy a few complete sets of new textbooks or limited 
batches of five or six smaller reference-type bocks suitable for topic work and 
covering a wide range* In addition it has to resolve the competing valuable 
claims of visual aids such as pictures, film stripe, slides and the newly 
marketed documentary sources* Thus a new dimension and urgency Is added to 
the existing problem of selection which any historian faces* It is therefore 
essential that if history departments am to harness their resources to their 

1 American Jackdaws are now published by Grossman of Hew York* Their titles 
include Hat Turner 9 c Slave Revolt exvi The California Gold Rush, 1849 * 
Canadian Jackdaws are published by Clarke, Irwin and Co* of Toronto* 
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best academic and economic advantage 9 they must firstly , appraloe what they ore 
seeking to achieve in history 1 end secondly, look critically at the ranee of 
materials available end seleot those which are needed to fill gaps or improve 
upon existing resources* Therefore, this paper is concerned to give guidelines 
on the variety of source material available to the teacher and to discuss the 
benefits and problems of using it in the classroom. 

The collection of original sources has l<ng since been seen as one of the 
major tasks of the historian. However, the work of the German historian 
Leopold Yon Ranke (1795-1886) in the early nineteenth century led future 
historians not only to the accumulation of sources, but to a critical appraisal 
of them and this was ultimately to affect the teaching of history in schools. 
His oriticisms of previous historians who had failed to distinguish clearly 
between original sources and earlier secondary works (thus allowing errors to be 
compounded by time) was largely responsible for the new scientific emphasis on 
t -e critical handling of the original source and distinguishing between 
internal and external evidence. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, history was an accepted university 
discipline, with a prestige soon the equal of classics. On the other hand, 
school history lagged behind, M, V, Keatinge 2 writing in 1910 deplored the 
purely factual nature of the subject in school and the lesson which all too 
often revolved around "the short lecture interspersed with questions, the 
expansion of the text book, the occasional setting of problems, the written 
answer of fact end the essay •••«, the old relations are reversed; the teacher 
prepares his lessons and the pupil hears ihenu rt 5. He became one of the early 

1 J, B« Coltham and J. Pines, Educational Objectives for the Study of History : 

£ Su/yrested Framework * Historical Association Teaching History scries Ko,35 (1971) 
contains a taxonomy of objectives for the teaching of history, 

2 M, V, Keatlnge, Studios In the Teaching of History t London (1910) 

3 Keatinge, op« ctt «. 3 
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advocates of the use of documents in schools, arguing that "our subject, • ••»• 
muet be reduced to problem foxtt, and our pupile oust be confronted vith 
documents, and forced to exercise their minds upon them.* 1 Soientifio 
historical method # he believed, "shows the sohoolxnaeter the way," and his book 
was to be a powerful advocate for and influence upon history in the early 
twentieth century* 

Twenty years later Catherine Fivth argued that whilst many of the 
oxdroiees on documents which had been suggested ty Keatinge were too difficult 
for many children, he had nevertheless shown the value of evidence. She 
reaoted strongly against "the dull acceptance of text-book generalities" , ' 
believing that if a child could be brought into contact with evidenoe, his 
interest could be stimulated* Today Coltham and Fines have placed this objective 
under the Affective Domain r Section A. Attitudes towards the study of History 

1* Attending t Shows an interest in • #•«• 
Is curious about •••••^ 

In addition Firth vas one of the early advocates of a history which was 
concerned with problems end questions • All too often history is almost 
entirely teacher-centred * In the right environment children will want to ask 
the questions - Is it true? Did it happen? We should not therefore miss the 
opportunity of providing material to answer the related question, Bow do we know? 
Evidence can be introduced directly to solve particular questions* This may 
well mean that the teacher will select the evidence which the child can use, or 
direct him to where he can find it« Nonetheless, the child is being led to and 
encouraged to evaluate and question* Certain types cf evidence will be seen 

1 Keatinge, op« cit », 38 

2 C* B» Firth, The Learning of History In Elementary Schools , London (1929) 
5 Firth, op. olt .» 121 

4 Coltham end Fines, op* cit «« 16 



by the child to be more useful than others , and some will be seen to be more 
reliable • Tills type of activity is as applicable to a seven year old as to a 
Boventeen year old and the professional historian* It is ell a question of 
level , and e*dy\the ways in which Bruner'e Spiral Curriculum can apply 
directly to history. This is not possible in a purely teacher-centred, text- 
book orientated classroom where the correot answers are provided and the child 
becomes all too easily the dull recipient of fact* Conversely, a classroom 
vhere the child is brought into contact with a wide variety of historical 
source material is surely one where questions and interest will more easily 
emerge* 

Sources are not the panacea, but they are a tool which the teacher should 
introduce as frequently as possible* It would appear the category most 
frequently introduced is that of the written source though there are several 
others which have an equal claim* In fact the solution of a problem may 
depend on the Introduction and evaluation of a vide range* 

Vhat then is the nature of evidence available? The following categories 
are by no means exhaustive (familiar official sources have, for instance, been 
ignored) but are intended to serve as relevant examples to the argument and to 
stimulate and guide teachers to find their own sources appropriate to their 
particular situations 



r 

X« WRITTEN SOURCES 

A* Official 

This covers such things as the records of central and local government* 
the courts, legal deeds t business records » inventories and surveys ♦ Countries 
in the modern world produce an enormous quantity of documentary material , some 
of whioh is immediately available 9 such as the reports of Parliament through 
Hansard, and of Congress through the Congressional Record* Other material 
Is subject to restriction for a number of years* In Britain a 30 year 
restriction usually prevails for state papers and for census enumerators 1 
returns, 100 years is the rule* This material is deposited in the Public 
Record Office and is available to genuine researchers* Storage is a problem 
common to all record offices, and the desire of the British Museum, In London, 
to extend into Bloomsbury in order to provide not only more storage space but 
reading provision has brought it into conflict with the conservationists* 

Not all official documents have been written on peeper or with modern 
writing materials* The records of earlier civilisations or more primitive 
societies have been recorded in a variety of ways, such as on stone, papyrus, 
and clay* Many of these could equally well be classified under artefacts 
(Section III) and they are rarely able to be used directly* Translation of 
early documents and those in other languages is necessary* The teacher may 
provide the children only with the translation, though a slide or photograph 
4 of the original is often useful • Providing the class only with a translation 
of a medieval text, may well deprive them of seeing beautifully written, and 
engraved original, which often leads to their questioning how it was written 
and by whom* Soon the children will be considering the time it took to 
produce the manuscripts, and will be introduced to one of the keys to 
understanding a society which was not dominated by time. In the case of the 
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Rosetta stone 1 a slide of the original can be used to show how Chaopollion 

vas able to decipher hieroglyphics 9 though children will certainly be interested 

to know the substance of a message which came to be written in three languages* 

Historians either study records in their original form or through printed 

academic source collections* Teachers would be most likely to meet them after 

the initial selection had taken place » making use of the numerous source 

2 

collections available * These are often excellent tools for the teacher who 
can select from their broad range* ' 

The teacher therefore has an enormous responsibility and must apply three 
basic principles in his selection - if this is not done then history as such 
is not being taught* Firstly* sources must be as representative and 
comprehensive as possible* particularly if he wishes the children to work on 
them and cone to decisions about them* Secondly* any group of materials 
selected must on no account reflect his personal bias or political viewpoint ) 
rather he should seek to present sources on an event or a problem which enable 
children to come to conclusions and understanding* thirdly* studies in 
source work should wherever possible reflect alternative viewpoints* For 
example* the opening of the west in the United States has long been studied 
through white American sources and has been almost exclusively concerned with 
the physical problems of movement and settlement from the point of view of the 
settler* In the last few years , the balance has begun to be rectified and the 
Indian viewpoint is now being expressed* Dee Brown 1 s Bury Kv Heart at Wounded 
Knee' has shown how much evidence given by the Indians remains in the National 

1 The Rosetta stone was carved in three languages* Hieroglyphics , demotic and 
Greek in 197 B*C.# found by one of Napoleon's officers in 1799 • captured by the 
British in 1801* and brought to the British Museum in the following year* 

2 British examples are the English Historical Documents series published by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode and J.J* Barley Historical Interpretati on) Sources of English 
Medieval History 1066 - 1540 (19^5) Pelican. A 6econd volume was publiBhed in 
1967 dealing with the period since 1540. 

O Published by Holt, Binehart and Winston Iho* 9 U.S. A* (1971 ) 



Archives. Inevitably much of the written evidence of the Indian is that 
collected by the white* but wherever possible it should be supplemented by an 
appreciation of the arts and artefacts of the indigenous people . The history 
of Africa 9 south of the Sahara, follows a similar pattern in the nineteenth 
century. The Europeans, believing their civilisation, materially and 
spiritually superior to that of the African, ignored the civilisation they 
found. In the short term these examples of the American Indian and the 
African may be overstated, but in time the historian should be able to take a 
more balanced view as more evidence materialises. 

Specific examples of local and national official written sources 

a) A Survey - Surveys ordered prior to the sale of property give information 
in a clear form, which con be linked directly to other primary sources, such as 
Maps, prints, photographs, census material, directories and guides * 

A Description of the Bishop^ Palc?jC0. Bromley* Kent. 1842 
The Palace is a square, double brick built house, slated in front and back 
and tiled in the middle roof, it is two stories high with attics in the roof and 
contains the fallowing rooms i- 

GROUITD FLOOR 

A large entrance hall and main staircase heated by a stove and lighted by two 
windows in front. 

On the left side is a Chapel with three windows to front, neatly fitted up, with 
pulpit and reading desk. 

On the right hand passage from the Hall - a dining room with Italian Marble 
chimney piece, fire place, three windows to front and Grecian columns next to 
the sideboard. 

Opposite, a drawing room with Italian Marble chimney piece and handsome cornice* 
A library adjoining with Italian liaxble chimney piece and fireplace. Three 
O' idows looking to'the grounds. .... 4 
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These two rooms may be made into a suite of rooms by opening the partition on 
either side* 

Back stairs leading to the Attic Rooms • 
Butler f s Pantry* 
Housekeepers Room* 
Kitchen and back Kitchen* 
Vashhouse and laundry adjoining* 
Coal house* 

BASH33EP STOREY 
A servants 1 hall* 
Larder* 

Beer and vine cellars* 
Boot and shoe room* 

FEIST FLOOR - Bedrooms. 

AT^IC — Servants 1 rooms * 

OUCTiriLPEICS 

A stable for six horses* Harness room* lofted above* 

Double coach house* 

Bakehouse* brevhouse and dairy* 

Carpenters shop, double coach house* henhouse, wood house* 
Dovecote, poultry yard* 

CARDEIS 

The gardens consist of about two acres and are veil stocked with fruit trees, 
currant, gooseberry and raspberry bushes, strawberry beds* melon and cucumber 
beds* and vi&oysrd* 

The flower garden presents a most beautiful appearance with serpentine and 
gravel walks* 



The above survey from wltfeh the measurements have boen deleted,, was made 
for the Bishop of Rochester in 1842 * The house had been built in 1775 in 
Bromley | where the bishop lived * It was conveniently placed on the road to 
London which was some ten miles away* The building and the site of $5 acres 
is now occupied by Stockwell College of Education where I teach* The original 
building still remains , but now forms one side of a quadrangle* Local 
children have frequently demo work on the house and Bromley 9 s connection with 
the bishops* With the help of the survey they are able to (l) walk round the 
building noting room usage on a simple plan* Sufficient remains for the 
children to got the feel of what the, house was like at the time, and the 
changes which have subsequently taken place* (2) Sketch features of the 
building such as the mitre end date over the porch; the Georgian windows y Adam' 
type fireplaces and the shutters which still remain* (3) Compare the survey 
with a series of photographs , the earliest taken in 1870 end then contrast it 
with evidence collected from their field work* (4) Look at the census returns 
for 1851 1 noting especially the number of people in the house and the types of 
servants and where they lived and worked* (5) Research into the house which 
occupied the site prior to 1775 for which a survey made by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners during the Civil War* remains* 

b) A Government Report : The Report of the Commit! , on Factory Children's 
Labour 1831-2 (XV) P.193 etc*. 1832 

Evidence of Samuel Coulson 
5047 At what time in the morning, in the brisk time* did these girls go to 
the mills? 

In the brisk time, for about 6 weeks , they have gone at 3 a*nw, and ended at 10* 
or nearly half past at night* 

5049 What intervals were allowed for rest or refreshment during these 1$ 
hours of labour? 

Breakfast a quarter of an hour, and dinner half an hour} and drinking a 

ERLCter of en hour* 



10. 

5051 Was any of that time taken up in cleaning the machinery? 

They generally had to do what they call dry doun; eometinon this took the 

whole of the tine at breakfact or drinking, and they had to get their dinner 

or breakfast ao they could; If not f It was brought home* 

5054 Kad you not great difficulty in avakening your children to this 

excessive labour? 

Yea) in the early tine ve had then to tako then up asleep and ahake them; 

when ve got them on the floor to dress them, before ve could get them off to 

> 

their work; but not 00 in the conmon hours* 

5056 Supposing they had been a little too late, what would have been the 
consequence during the long hours? 

They were quartered In the longest hours, the sane ae in the nhartcst tine* 

5057 What do you mean by quartering? 
A quarter was taken of f * 

5059 Vhat was the length of time they could be in bed during the long hours? 
It was near 11 p*nu before ve could get them into bed after getting a little 
victual ***** my mis trees used to stop up all night, for fear that ve could 
not get them ready for the time • •••* 

5060 Yihat tine did you get them up in the morning? 

In general me end icy mistress got up at 2 a*m* to drees them* 

5061 So that they had not above 4 houre sleep at this time? 
No 1 they had not # 

5065 The Common hours of labour vere from 6 a*m* till 8*50 p»m* 
Yes* 

Both governments and private institutions in western Europe and the U*S*A» 
have commissioned literally thousands of reports and enquiries* These have 
covered the vhole gamut of Government from parliamentary reform to enquiries into 
vorking conditions in the mines and child labour* These committees usually 
q 'ailed for both written and oral evidence and the reports are frequently 
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presented in a manner which, after the neceo&iry selection, nake them 
particularly suitable for use in schools* Kot only doec this extract provide 
information on the rigours of child labour, but it is presented in the form of 
a dialogue, which recent research shows to ho oacier to comprehend* It is 
also in a form which offers a soript for follow up work in dreaa and is 
concerned with the life of children who today would h^ve cany more years of 
school ahead of them* 



c) Table of Met for Children t The Workhouse . tHe ?~rlrh of St* Jgr.es 1 * 
Westminster* January 1797 1 

TABLE OF DIET FOR WZ1Z~J^1 



Sun* 



Mon* 



Breakfast 

Broth* 20 children a 
loaf* 



Ditto 



Tue3« 



Wed* 



Milk porridge, 20 
children a loaf* 



Broth, 20 children 
a loaf* 



Thurs* Milk porridge, 20. 
children a loaf* 

Fri* Broth, 20 children 
a loaf* 



Sat* Milk porridge, 20 
children a loaf* 



Dinner 



Supper 



Meat, 6 oz* e~jch and Broth, 20 children 
vegetables, 12 children a loaf* 
a loaf, h pt* beer 
each* 



Milk porridge, 20 
children a loaf* 



Meat 6 02 • each, 
12 children a loaf, 
£ pint beer each* 

Rice milk, 20 
children a loaf* 



Meat 6 02* each* 
12 children a loaf* 

Milk porridge, 20 
children a loaf* 



Meat 6 oz* eaoh, 
12 children a loaf, 
£ pint beer each** 



1 02* butter each, 
12 children a loaf, 
£ a pint of beer 
each* 

Broth, 20 children 
a loaf* 



2 os* cheese each* 
12 children aloaf , 
£ a pint of beer 
each* 

Broth, 20 children 
a loaf* 

2 os* cheese each* 
12 children a loaf, 
£ e pint of beer 
oaoh* 

Broth, 20 children 
a loaf* ~ 



1 Doc* No* 542 Poor Law Administration in the Parish of St* Janes 1 , Vestminoter 
quoted in English Hiatorical Docxunents i Vol* XI* 1733— 1352* Eyre and 
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Bae diet for the poor In the workhouse is the saiae except that they are 
allowed a greater quantity of meat, bread and beer* 



* Since East India rice has been brought to England and sold cheap, 
end meat and bread is so very dear, the dinner on Saturdays both 
at the Workhouse and the Parish School of Industry is baked rice 
puddings. 

Here the evidence is presented in a clear aryl graphic form which could be 
used by a very wide spread of ability • The monotony of the workhouse diet 
is shown and some children will be concerned with the quantity of bread and 
broth consumed » whilst others will be immediately impressed by the omissions* 
Potatoes are not mentioned; could they have been in the soup? Was a diet 
such as this better or worse for the poor than that outside the workhouse? 
By contrast how did other groups in society fare? 

d) Sample Bud/rets t Urban semi-skilled worker* 1841 » earning 15/- per week 



with three children t 





s. 


a. 


5 4-lb» loaves at 8^d, 


3 


& 


51b • of meat at 5d» 


2 


1 


7 pints of porter at 2d. 


1 


2 


& cwt. coals 




9i 


401b • potatoes 


1 


4 


Joa* tea» llb« sugar 


1 


6 



8 # d. 

llb # butter $ 

£lb # soap f frlb* 

candles Gfa 

Bent 2 6 

Schooling 4 

Sundries 5§ 



15 



Again the evidence is clearly presented, although the teacher may think 

3 

it necessary to translate the shillings and pence into decimal currency « 



2 Quoted in J# Burnett* A History of the Cost of Livin/% F#263 f Pelican (1969) 

3 12 old pence « l' shilling (l/-) 20 shillings m £1 
100 new pence =» £1 

PD?r The one pence in the extract are roughly equivalent to lc» although this 
EfML disregards changes in the value of money since that time* 



Several Important questions arise such as the essentials purchased, the balance 
of expenditure between items (note the large amount of potatoes) the small amount 
remaining for sundries* end the total absence of savings ♦ One vill need to ask 
whether this budget is typical of an urban semi-skilled worker and what others 
in employment earned* Through a study of material suoh as this older children 
will be more able to understand the concept of subsistence and the problems caused 
by death, unemployment and unwise expenditure* 

If one were to concentrate exclusively on those on or below subsistence 
one would gain a misleading impression of any period* Fortunately, budgets 
and descriptions of many different social groups are available • The Cornhill 
Magazine in 1901 carried an interesting series of articles on how to manage 
on a range of incomes from 50/- a week to £10,000 a year* In the latter 
article by Lady Agnew she suggests that "The wages of twelve or fourteen 
servants would average between £350 and £400, and the upkeep of a London and a 
country house in linen, etc* would be close upon £200 « There would be £200 
yearly for wine t £130 for coal, £70 for lighting, £130 for the butler's book, 
which includes all telegrams, postage of letters end parcels, hampers, cabs, 
etc*, £70 indoor liveries, £150 stationery and little bills, 1,2 
c) Census material . . . 

The decennial census was introduced in the United States in 1790 and in 
Great Britain in 1801. The statistics which they produce give vital material 
for the population as a whole, and each successive census seems to have brought 
an added refinement, either to the questions asked or to the presentation of the 
statistics* In Britain a one hundred year rule applies and thus only 

3 

recently have the enumerators 1 returns for 1871 become available to researchers « 

1 The three books by E # Royston Pike Human Documents of the Industrial Revolution 
in Britain; of the Victorian Golden Age; of the Age of the Forsytes published 
by Allen and Unwin contain a very varied collection of documentary material « 
For an earlier period B oswell's London Journal 1762-1765 (1950 ) Reprint 
Society pp 321-323 recounts how he might live as a gentleman on an income of 
£200 a year* 

2 Cornhill Kagazlne, August 1901 • Quoted Magnus Pike Aae of the Forsytes 
Allen 1969 p.l75« 

. 3 The Enumerators f * returns are available in two forms a) on microfilm 

b) as photostats « Microfilm is easier to handle and store 9 but requires "a 
O reader* * which few schools have* 
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From 1851 the following Information was required from each household i- 

Condition 



Name of | Name and ' Halation to 
Btreetf ! surname i Head of 
place or | of each ; family 



road 



person 



Male 



Age of 

T 



Female 



"j Profession 
or occupation 



Where 
horn 



From the enumerators 9 returns for Bromley we find that Coles Child t who had 
purchased the Bishop •s Palace at Bromley In 1845 » was a wharfinger by 
profession, a Landed Proprietor, Deputy Lieutenant and J«P# for Kent* who had 
been born in Highg&te, Middlesex* 

% 

Perhaps the most impressive household was that of Joseph Edelman f aged 
57§ the owner of Bickley House 9 Bromley who was a merchant 9 born in Carinthia, 
Austria* He was a widower with 5 daughters, and 5 sons* The eldest had 
been born in London r and the remainder at Feekham, Surrey* One son was a 
merchant, a daughter was married to a merchant, whilst his 80 year old father in 
law who lived with them was formerly a merchant* In addition to a private 
tutor for the three children listed as "scholars at home", there were 12 
servants listed as follows:-* 



Housekeeper 


Female 


Unmarried 


Vaudf Switzerland 


Age 59 


Ladies maid 


ft 


ft 


« it 


■ 30 


Upper Laundry 
Maid 


ft 


tt 


BeCkenham, Kent* 


« 28 


Cook 


ft 


tt 


* 

Chlslehurst, Kent* 


" 27 


Upper Housemaid 


It 


«i 


High Bray, Devon. 


M 27 


Needlewoman 


ft 


n 


Beckenham, Kent. 


» 21 


Dairymaid 


m 


it 


Chips-table, Somerset* 


« 22 


Under Laundry 
Kaid 


n 


it 


Holvorthy, Devon. 


" 21 


Under Housemaid 


n 


« 


Leigh, Essex* 


" 21 


Kitchen Maid 


n 


ii 


Bromley, Kent* 


• 20 


Butler 


Male 


Married 


London 


it 47 


Footman 


•» 


Unmarried 


Worthing, Sussex* 


■ 19 



ERIC 



Farther detail about dome otic servants 9 who occupied the largest 

occupational group in the 1851 census, can he obtained from newspaper 

1 

advertisements t handbooks , memoirs and biographies end dicrie*;. (the census 

returns shown clearly the gradation of servants in the large households from the 

butler and housekeeper to the under parlour maid* In recent years there have 

been two excellent series on television — "The Forsyte Saaa" * a serialisation 

of John Galsworthy's novel* end "Upstairs end Downstairs" * Both these series 

have very accurately portrayed through their setS| end costume * life in the 

upper reaches of late Victorian and Edwardian England* end the hierarchy of 

servants below stairs* Similarly Margaret Powell has written several 

2 

autobiographical books describing her life in service* HSiese latter sources 
are not primary historical sources* but are examples of contemporary material 
which a teacher can use to supplement his teaching* A familiarity with 
current film* television and literary sources is essential for a teacher to 
show not only his awareness of the world today* but to enable him to use 
contemporary material as either a reference point* or for anology* 
Conversely 9 poor historically inaccurate material can sometimes be used with 
older children* Analysing the bias* omission or error in a documentary is an 
interesting exercise* providing it is not entirely destructive* If it covers 
a problem or event which the class have been studying* they might well suggest 
their own version and selection of events* and see whether it stands up to 
criticism* 

■ * * 

Returning to census material* the study of the population of a whole town 

would prove far too tijne-consuxning and present difficult problems of analysis* 

However* selected streets and roads axe a real possibility* It is best to 



1 For example Mrs* I* Bee ton* Beoton f s Book of Household Management (1C59-61) 
became the virtual bible of the middle classes and is a rich source of 
information and contains a description of the functions of the various 
categories of servants* 

2 They are "Below Stairs* (1968) 9 "Climbing the Stairs" (1969) ana "The Treasure 
Upstairs" (1970) and "The London Season" (1971) pub* by P* Davies* They 

O describe her life in service during the late 1920' s and 1^30 1 a* 



use those vhich exist today t and then one could list the households in 
succeeding censuses* • The class could e^e which households had woved, whether 
jobs had been changed , end where the occupants were born* However 9 the census 
is only a collection of material giving information for a particular moment 
of time. It may not give the total in a family f and cannot indicate those 
who have died, or are living or working away. 

The Minnesota Territory Census of 1850 has recently been published in 

2 ' 
typescript * In contrast to the problem of studjingBromley f a growing 

suburb of S«E, London', the Minnesota census reveals a very low population 

density, in most areas, Ramsey County, with 584 households, has the largest 

population, and so it would be possible for a class to study some of the other 

counties in their entirety. The transcript does not give location, beyond 

listing the precinct, e,g, 

ItAMSEY COTKTY 

Little Canada Precinct » 15th September 



1. 


KcCam Charles 


• 47 


M 


Labourer 


Ireland 




Margaret 


46 


F 




w 




Bridget 


17 


P 




M 




John 


12 


H 




Penn. 




Mary 


8 


P 




Maryland 




Ellen 


6 


P 




Penn. 




Franois 


9/12 


M 




Minnesota 




Barter t Thomas 


40 


14 


Millwright 


Ohio 




Jemima 


56 


P 




Kentucky 




Catherine 


15 


F 




Indiana 



1 In Britain the censuses for 1851 , 1661 and 1871 could be used 9 whilst for 
subsequent years local directories could be used, 

2 P, C< Harpole and M, D, Nagle (ed.) Minnesota Territorial Census iBgO 
pub, by Minnesota Historical Society St, Paul (1972), 

3 Bromley Parish Peculation 1851 4127t 1861 15154 * 
O 1861 5505 1891 21684 

ERJ£ 1871 10674 



Sarah Jane $ F Iowa 

Wm# 1 H Minnesota 

From the place of bix h of the members of the two households listed, 
one can see that the IfcCarn parents were Irish born and that they must have 
left Ireland between the birth of Bridget in 1854 1 and John in 1838. She 
father then spent a number of years working in Pennsylvania and Maryland, before 
moving to Minnesota where their youngest child was born* Of course, one 
would need to study several families before one was in a position to generalise 
about the movement of families, but one could soon establish where the majority 
were bom, and which occupations were pursued ♦ What it does not tell us is 
how long they stayed, whether they returned to the East, or perhaps moved 
further west, but individual families can often be studied through biographies 
as we shall see later* One interesting feature is that as the census was 
taken over a period of weeks, a few families appear more than once, being listed 
by different enumerators as they moved through the Territory < 

f ) Miscellaneous documents 

Whilst examples of these can be found in source books, often more personal 
ones may be brought to school by the children, or introduced by the teacher* 
I have in mind the variety of documentation which arises out of war or national 
crisis, A etudy of the second World War, and the restrictions placed upon the 
ordinary citizen in England can be illustrated by documents which are still to 
be found in many homes 1 • Ration books have an all too familiar ring in the 

1 Leonard Mosley Backs to the Wall Weidenfeld and Niooleon (1971 )' PP« 6 & 7 
Illustrates how preparations were being made in 1939 In a form sent by West 
Ham Council to all parents of schoolchildren - "In the event of an emergency , 
arrangements have been made to evacuate school children from the London area 
to safe places in the country. It is hoped that your child/children will 
participate in this scheme* On receipt of further instructions he/she/they 
should report to the Star Road School bringing with him/her /them hat, 
raincoat, haversack containing night-clothes, towel, soap, toothbrush and 
toothpaste, and he/she/they should wear a card round his/her/their neck(s) 
giving his^ier/their full name(s), age(e), school, home address and names of 
next of kin." ' 



present energy crisis (i went to colleot ny petrol coupons last week) but the 
concept of seeking to control and ration goods is unfamiliar to the modern 
child 1 * 

Clothing coupons, Hid such like may not be regarded as legitimate 
historical sources* but they help to bring history alive* As will be shown 
under oral sources., a local history project studying the Second World War can 
involve the local coimunity, and certainly the parents and grandparents of the 
Children* Questions such ast * 

How did the mother of the family manage? (Ask mother and grandmother)* 
Row did the shopkeeper arrange a fair distribution of goods?' (Ask the 
local Chamber .of Commerce if they can suggest people who night talk to 
the class or allow themselves to be interviewed)* 

S onetimes documents themselves nay provide a starting point for a topic* 

I have in my possession the naval discharge certificates of my grandfather* 

He was born in IG04? end at an early age went to sea* Ills first ship was 

"She Hooxhill" of 484 tons, which ho joined on the 27th April, 188? at Barrow in 

2 

Lancashire* The destination waa Farahiba, in Braail, end he was not to return 
until the following February* The next certificate shows that he was re-* 
engaged in April 1604 and again discharged in the following February at Liverpool 
This pattern continues for five years, with the time spent away being 
approximately ten months in each case* Here is an ideal basis for project 

1 Diaries will be dealt with in Section B(a)* Hosley elves an extract from the 
diary of a social worker in the Autusn of 1941s— "I had a new laid ecg sent 
to ne from the country for breakfast* First new laid e&g I f vo had for five 
months* Have ply an away to a delicate child both my ration eegs during this 
period* There was an e^rony of decision ovor hew to cook it; fried with 
bacon, omelette, scrambled? Decided that boiling made it snore* How delicious 
it tasted as X rolled it round and round my roouth *•• A £i : i?nd of rrne when 
she pets an egg can't bear to break the shell, with the result tkvt two have 
gone bad on her and stank to hi#h heaven when she at last went to use them*" 
(Kosley F.234). 

2 A province, or* town in North Eastern Brazil* 



work on ships end the sea in the nineteenth century combining elementary 
historical research and imaginative work. How large would a ship of 484 tons 
have been? How would it have been powered? Steam or sail? What goods 
might it have taken to and from Brazil? What would conditions on board 
have been like? Was the fact that the departure was in February on each 
occasion of any significance? Reference books* other extracts 9 museum visits 
and/or slides or pictures could form a basis for either a ship f s log or 

dramatic work. Far better that a child or class^who are concerned with 

> 

whether something actually happened, should be presented with the details of 
a person who really lived in the past* 

g) Newspapers 

Whilst historians may argue whether newspapers should be included under 
primary or secondary sources f I would place them in the former category for 
school purposes as they are contemporary* However f we must encourage the 
child to be critical and to understand that bias* misreporting or omission 
may be as present in a newspaper of 100 years ago as it may be today. 

Terry Coleman in his recent book Sassa&e to America* tells us how often 
shipping firms mislead the would-be migrant* He givea an advertisement 
from a newspaper of the 1850 f s • In it The Tapscott American Quigratim 
Office* Liverpool 9 say that the tonnage of the McGarrick was 2 t 000 tons. 
In fact it was only 895 tons, and similarly the tonnage of all the other 27 
ships listed are exaggerated* It would be difficult for either the child or 
the teacher to be able to detect this error without expert knowledge and 
usually we introduce such material for its content f seeking to cross-check 
for accuracy wherever possible* She LivorExaol Mercury of July $th f 1316 

1 T. Coleman Passage to America t Hutchinson 1972 

2 Ibid P.69 



included the following three items t 

i) "America s National Intelligence to the 17th; and Baltimore papers 
to the 19th June have been received* The news from New Orleans 
was favourable^ the water had ceased to rise, and measures were 
taken to drain the water into the Cyprus swamp*" 
ii) For New York t Pie American Shi;, ABKESftUAH 
James Wilkinson* Master J 

Burthen 245 tans* copper fastened and coppered to the bends , 
sails \ tmsommoaly fast, having made her last voyage to New York 
in 23 days, end now on her fourth voyage* will be despatched 
immediately with whatever freight that offers* For freight 
or passage (having elegant accomodation) apply to the Captain 
on board* in George f s Dock* or John Richardson* » 

Hi) After stating that vessels have arrived from the Vest Indies* South 

the. 

America y The Bahamas, e%e* Mediterranean* Russia* France, Prussia and 
America the goods of recent arrivals are listed, e*g. 
The NANCY from Philadelphia 
. 279 bales of cotton, 4 bales of wool, 9 hogsheads of bark* 

200 barrels of tar, 44720 bones, 7726O staves and 2 bags of snake root* 
In the same paper the Nancy was advertising for cargo and passengers* 
She was described as "a fine American ship" of 570 tons and was 
returning to Philadelphia* 

Prom these three examples one can see the possibilities* Cotton 
predominates in the Nancy's cargo, does it on the other American ships? 
and at other times of the year? Raw materials and unfinished goods predominate* 
Was this typical? and if so what does it tell us about the American economy at 
that time? Ve are also able to calculate the crossing time from the news** 
paper dates in (i) and compare it with the sailing time advertised in (ii)* 

1 John Richardson, the shipping agent in Liverpool, 



" hV Directories* raaotfeors and guides 

r In times of rapid urban development, inner city renewal 9 or expanding 

suburbia* children often have little conception of what their area was like 

in even their parents 9 childhood* In many cases the children will have been 

born elsewhere • end have little understanding or knowledge of the area in 

which they live* Directories * gazetteers and local guides can provide us 

with information about onefc local area in the past* Many of the larger 

directories 1 list the householders street by strep t and give local detail, 

end thus provide an annual digest of change* They are the most accessible 

source for a study of the streets around the school, or the local shopping 

area* Sampling the local directories would show the type of shops over the 

years f the continuity or otherwise of ownership, and the changing nature of 

the shops from the locally based, Tmilti-purposed shop of the early nineteenth 

century to the development of chain stores, and eventually to supermarkets and 

2 

the decreasing number of privately owned shops * 

Sometimes it is difficult to visualise how en area or activity has changed 
particularly if the name has remained the same, Charles Knight gives a vivid 
description of Smithfield Meat Market in his Cyclopaedia of London, written in 
1851 5 * 

1 For example Kelly's Directory has provided a detailed coverage of the 
English counties over the past 100 years* 

2 A modem mail order catalogue provides an excellent picture of today's 
consumer goods and a comparison with one of 20 years ago would form 

v a useful basis for comparative work* Several firms produce reprints 
of early works* David end Charles of Newton Abbot, Devon have 
recently reprinted Harrod's Mail Order Catalo/ye for 1894 ^ Baedeker Vs 
Guide to Russia* 1^14 * See also D* Boorstin* The Democratic Experience 
(1972) Random House , for an interesting survey of advertising and shopping 
in the United States* 

3 Knight 1 s Cyclopedia of London* 1851 (P*797)« It i/as probably written 
with an eye to the many visitors to London to see ThB Great Exhibition* 



"There are two great thoroughfares by which the cattle ere brought to 
London - from the north by Highgate Archway, and from the eastern counties 
by Vhitechapel Road} large numbers are also brought by the various railways* 
They reach the outskirts of London on Sunday j about nine o 1 clock in the evening 
they are driven into the city, end continue arriving: in Smithfield from that 
hour until the morning* In this large irregular area, comprising about three 
and a half acres, enclosed by houses, the scene on a foggy* vet, and wintry 

morning is one of which few persons not living in the immediate neighbourhood, 

> 

or whose business does not require their attendance in the market, have an 
accurate conception* The drovers are furnished with torches to enable them 
to distinguish the marks on the cattle, to put the sheep into pens, end to 
form the beasts into "droves" • There is not room to tie up much more than 
one-half of the cattle sent for sale, and the remainder are formed into 
groups of about twenty each, called "rings" or "off --droves ," each beast with 
its head to the centre of the drove* This is not accomplished without the 
greatest exertion) and about two o'clock in the morning the scene is one of 
terrific confusion* To get the "beasts" into a ring, to enable purchasers 
to examine them more readily, the drovers aim blows at the heads of the animals, 
in endeavouring to aroid which they keep their heads towards the ground* 
Should they attempt to run backwards, a shower of blows forces them to remain 
in their position* The deterioration of the meat from this barbarity has 
been calculated at no less a sum than £100,000 a year - all this would be 
avoided if there were room to tie up the beasts* The exertions to prevent 
different flocks of sheep from mixing with each other are not so great, but 
here the drovers 1 dogs are useful. The lowing of the oxen, the tremulous 
cries of the sheep, the barking of dogs, the rattling of sticks on the heads end 
bodies of the animals, the shouts of the drovers, and the flashing about of 
torches, present altogether a wild and terrific combinations and few, either 
of those who reside in the metropolis, or who visit it, have the resolution to 

0 

witness the strange scene*" 



Here ve have the noise and activity of the market, end its importance in 
its contribution to the imaginative recreation of the scene, as much as for the 
information which it contains • 

B. Personal 

It is difficult to distinguish clearly between official and personal 
material * A private letter may be found in the Cabinet papers r which may be 
of a highly personal nature * Similarly Richard Nixon's recent deposition of 
his papers, on which he claimed tax relief » has revived the argument as to 
whether official papers belong to the State or to the individual • 

a) Diaries 

There are many diaries written by the famous , and I would not wish to 
suggest that these should be neglected* but today it is possible to read 
published diaries from a much wider range of people* Many of these have 
been published because they are valuable as social history giving depth and 
insight into those whose lives would otherwise only have been studied as 
statistics* 

Examples 

i) A War Diary 1915 by a 2nd Corporal* Royal Engineers serving 
in France* The majority of war reminiscences have been written 
by the officers who served ♦ Goodbye to All That by Robert Graves 
is an accepted classic* f but diaries written by those serving in 
the ranks are rare* One such is With a Machine Gun to Cambrai 
by George Coppard^ who served as a private in the war and who 
after his retirement wrote up his diary as a book* 

1 First published by Cassell in 1929 

2 Published for the Imperial War Museum by H.M # S»0, London (1969)* 
See also H* Gladden s Across the Piave H*M«S*0» London (1970 ) and 
J # Laffin (ed.) . Let tern fron the Front 1914-1918 Dent (1973) • 
This is an anthology of letters from those involved in the war* 

( ®. It is of particular interest because most of the nationalities 
si' involved are represented* 



2*U 

I vaa brought a diary for 1915 by a 15 year old in a school whero I was 

teaching a few years ago* The diary had been kept by her grandfather • who 

had recently died* It contains nany abbreviations* but is lnportant as It 

gives the feel of war - the monotony » the terror and the degradation of the 

trenches cones clearly through in the writings of this signalman* 

18th March 1915* Moved - tfarcbed 10 miles over filthy roads • 

everybody pretty footsore. Finished the rest of journey by 

motor-bus • Bllletted in a barn with a roo$ like a sieve* Heavy 

snow during night no blankets - nearly frozen* 

25th April 1913 • Came up to take over line near Festeburt* 

and 26 th and 27th 

Havoc around terrible — church and graveyard blown to bits parts 
of bodies over the place* Vent over the wires with 18th linesman* 
Jolly risky {jseae* 2he bright noon adding to the risk* Strays 
flying all over the shop and snipers kept us on the Junp* Got 
back alright* Began tracing the wires* fairly jtnapy work but getting 
used to It now* Steve end I quite cheerful on the job* Goroens 
shelled us for over en hour* *** Arrived tired and slept soundly* 
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ii) William Andrews* Designer in the Silk Industry In Coventry* Warwicks * 

1862 

Andrews started his diary in 1850 and in it recounted his success In the 

silk industry as he rose from apprentice to wealthy business man. 

This extract illustrates the length of hours which were worked by 

the majority of workers at tLis time* Andrews had risen to the position 

of Designer at a salary of £100 per year* 

23: Hay 1862 I do not like ny situation* 1 have to leave my 

t 

father's house soon after 5 a .nit in order to" walk the distance to 
King Fields arid be there before 6 O'clock* I cannot leave the 
place before 6 p*m* at earliest (I have arranged to get breakfast 
and dinner on the spot)* It is generally about 7 P*k* before X 
can get home* Sometimes it is latex' for Cash's are still 
building looms f end they have got into a squabble with a loom 
builder in St* Etienne ***** and I have to do some correspondence 
and there is no other than myself connected with this firm sufficiently 
competent at French - and X have not a moment to spare In the daytime* 
X occasionally have to stay later at night to attend to this* The 
long hours* the incessant harass * ahd the impossibility of obtaining 
sleep owing to the fear of being too late in the mornings are 1 
beginning to affect my health* X an gradually becoming unwell."* 

b) Letters 

Letters can be of historical importance in themselves * giving important 
information not available from any other source* They may also keep to 
substantiate arguments* or fill gape in a particular chronology* In all 
these cases a single letter is useful to Hie historian only in relation to a 

, \ 

1 Ed* by V* E. Chancellor •Evelyn. Adams end Mackay 1969 P* 57 

Master and Artisan in Victorian England t The Diary of Win* Andrews and 
the / AutoblaCTaphv of Joseph Gutteridfle , > ' 



variety of other primary sources and even a published collection of letters 
may only be an edited collection* In .schools a letter may be introduced as 
part of a larger group of materials on a subject. It may illustrate a 
particular facet of a person f s personality through his own writing or through 
writing by a third party. A document may also be included in order to give 
the reader the experience of being there and the viev of the contemporary. 

Horace Valpole* the English essayist* wrote to Sir Horace Mann on the 

t 

2nd February , 1774 telling him that he had "no news public or private | but 
there is an ostrich egg laid in America, where the Bostonians have canted 300 
chests of tea into the ccean f for they will not drink tea with our Parliament** 
She letter continue* in similar vein. Its value is not in telling us the 
number of chests thrown into Boston Harbour f for Valpole* though a contemporary 
was far removed from the events taking place in America. It is rather an 

4 

indication of the attitudes held by Valpole. An historian though would 
certainly be wary about generalising from the views expressed by Valpole to the 
views of Vfoig Politicians » iu general* 

The relevance of this point for the classroom is that whilst individual 

items will be introduced, children should be helped to come to appreciate not 

only the value , but the limitations of evidence. Teachers Of mixed ability 

classes of older children will be familiar with the readiness to generalise 

from the particular, end ttie inability of certain children to relate more than 

2 

a minimum number of variables. 

1 Quoted in The Open University A100 Unit P # 33 1972 

2 The research on children's historical thinking end their ability to make 
historical judgement is relevant here. Two examples of recent English 
articles are J. B. Coltham; The Povelopnent of Thinkln/y and the Learning 
Of History Historical Assoc. T.U. 1971* 

R. 11% Kallamj Thinking and Learning in History Teaching History Ho. 1972. 



Examples 

i) A "Swing" letter 
Captain fl Swing" was one of the pseudonyms used "by incendiarists and 
agricultural machine "breakers during 1830-1851* The following extract is 
taken from Captain Swing by E« J* Hobsbawm and G* Rude* The letter is brief 
and to the point * The impact of a letter of this kind in school would be 
greater if a photostat of the original were used* 
Sir, 

This is to acquaint you that if your thrashing 
machines are not destroyed by you direotly ve shell 
c eminence our labours* 

Signed on behalf 
of the whole 

Swing * 

ii) Two "postcards written by„ an English tourist travelling to Italy in 1922 
2nd August 1922 Chiasso* Switzerland 

A slight contretemps I I ought to have had ay passport visa* 
Consequently they sent me back from the frontier to Lugano* where I spent 
last night in a charming Swiss hotel* I join friends at Milan today - 
there is a strike in Italy and the military ere running the trains, so seems 
a little uncertain* 

D*G* 

3rd August 1922 Perugia, Italy 

Ve reached here at 11 this morning ef ter a very prolonged journey owing 
to the strike - which is now supposed to be overt The line and trains run 
by volant, w "Fascisti* 1 * However ve did very well* A letter tomorrow with 
all details* 

. IE. J* Hobsbawm and C* Rude, Captain Swing* Lawrence and Wlshart (1969) ?«204* 
The original is in the P*R*0* 



For classes studying the rise of Fascism In Italy, in the 1920 f o, the 
above comments pose several interesting questions on conditions in Italy prior 
to Mussolini 9 & March on Eome, Strikes are mentioned, Were these peculiar to 
the North of Italy t or spread throughout the country? Hotioe also how "the 
military" mentioned in the postcard from Switzerland turns out to be "the 
fascist!". How did the Fascits get sufficient support lo im*a the trains as 
"volunteers"? 

iii) A jpostcard written to a friend in Forest City, Iowa in 1910 from a 
friend on a Midwestern farm, % 

To Jennie 2Jrd August 1910 

Tues morning - Alice came down yesterday and brought a 

pail of cucumbers and gave to us girls so with what Kinn# sent 

down we have 4 gallons in brine and will have a gal (ion) any 

way, inn Am going to ircn, can corn end dry some corn today, 

and bake bread • I had a nice peddlar call this morning* It 

is 9 o t clock and Ava has just woke up, 

Fron Ella 

Ve may well have to return to the more simple life, but until we do the 
life described above can give insight, particularly to the city child used to 
modem marketing* Here we have rural America before the First World War, 
when the nail order catalogue was the main means of seeing and acquiring the 
consumer durables of Urban America, Younger children might well suggest the 
sort of goods which a peddlar might carry, and collect information from the 
clasB as a whole on how i^any things are made or prepared in their homes today, 

c) jLiterory sources 

Ve all have our favourites, but space only allows a few examples to 
illustrate the diversity of the material. Memoirs and autobiographies contain 
valuable material, but it is essential that when children are studying these in 
their entirety they should be encouraged to find out and consider such details 



as a) the first date of publication , as one can easily be mislead by the 
cove? of a modern edition* la England many books are deliberately reissued 
to synchronise with their serialisation on television, and many classics have 
been bought by the unwary, as the result of modem packaging and design* 

b) How was the book compiled? Was a diary kept from which a later memoir was 
written? How close to the event(s) described was the author in time and 
distance? Eov informed was the author? 

c) Eow committed politically was the writer? Eow far was he seeking to put 
his own record straight? Political memoirs may thus be written by those who 
are closely involved in events, but who may be seeking to Justify their actions* 
Que should also be aware of descriptions civen of contemporary politicians* and 
always seek to compare their comments with other writings* 

Thus all extracts should include the title* author* and first date and place 
of publication! and children should be taught to ask for these details* 
Whenever possible the books from which the extracts have been drawn , should be 
available. In addition, slides or photographs or copies of the originals 
could be shown and discussed with the children* where the source is not 
available in modem book form* 
EfrarrolGS l) Stalin 

Stalin is a controversial figure of the twentieth century about whom much 
has been written* Possibly the best biography is by the late Isa^c Deutncher* 
even though it has been criticised by both the left and the right. Deutscher 
himself was a Polish Conmunist who after being expelled from the Polish 
Communist Party in 1952 moved to Western Europe in 1959, and his book was first tnHfeted 
in 1949 • In direct contrast we have the official biography of Stalin published 
in Moscow in 1943* 1 which in turn may be contrasted with the biography of Stalin 



1 Stalin t a T>nHt<**n BlagBSfaac 0*U*P* London 1949 revised 1966 



by, his arch-enemy t Trotsky** 

o 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn in his novel "First Circle" has several interesting 
word pictures of Stalin, in which he stresses his isolation and mistrust of 
his subordinates* Here ve are going beyond conventional historical sources 
into literature, which is acceptable* so long as it Is clearly recognised as 
fiction* Kevartheleas, the novel was written by an author who served in 
Soviet labour camps during Stalin 9 s rule 9 and this is valid as a comment on 
Stalin by one of his contemporaries* It isecserfbial though that a person 
reading it for historical insights should know Solzhenitsyn's situation in 
order that he nay be able to assess elements of autobiography*^ vhich it may 
contain* 

Stali n t Eactract I Antony Eden describes in his memoirs his first 

meeting with Stalin in 193^ 

As ve entered I saw standing there a short* thick-set man with hair 
en brosse. He was in a grey tunic* with rather baggy dark trousers and 
calf length boots. I never saw Stalin in anything but a variant of this 
uniform* He always appeared well laundered and neatly dressed* 

Stalin impressed me from the first and my opinion of his abilities had 
never wavered* His personality made itself felt without effort or exaggeration* 
He had natural good manners » perhaps a Georgian inheritance* Though X knew 
the man to be without mercy* I respected the quality of his mind and even 
felt a sympathy which I have never been able entirely to analyse • Perhaps 
this was because of Stalin's pragmatic approach* It was easy to forget that 

1 L* Trotsky Stalin I An appraisal of the man and influence eg* by C* Malamuth 
(1547) fiollis and Carter* 

2 First Circle s Solzheniteyn's first novel 

5 One Day in the Life of Ivan Donlsovlch t Gollenoy I963 contains a good 
deal of coitobiot-rarhical material* It was first published In the November 
Issue of Kovy Kir t the Soviet literary magazine and all 94 1 000 copies were 
quickly sold* 

4 Eden A* Fa/sinr: the TUctators (1JJ62) Cassell 



I was talking to a party man, certainly none could ever have been less 

dootrinaixe , I cannot believe that Stalin ever had an affinity with Iferx, 

he never spoke of him as if he did: during our several meetings during the 

war | some times with Churchill but as often alone , I always found the encounter 

stimulating, grey and stern though the agenda often had to be* I have never 

known a nan handle himself better in conference* Veil informed at all points 

that were of concern to him, Stalin was prudent but not slow, seldom raising 

his voice, a good listener, prone to doodling, he was the quietest dictator 

t 

I have ever known with the exception of Br* Sala&ar* Yet the strength was 
there, unmistakably* 

One would need .to know Eden's position in 1935 end the reason for his 
, visit to TIobcov. Equally well, one would need to be familiar with Stalin 1 s 
position at the time* The extract shows that whilst the meuoir nay have 

been constructed from contemporary sources in the form of diaries and reports, 

j 

references to later events are included* Eden has given Mb impression of 
Stalin through his first hand knowledge, but has flavoured it with the 
advantage of hindsight, writing at a time when he could survey subsequent events, 
which embraced not only the Second World Vfer, but the death of Stalin in 1953* 

Ex tract II Syetlana describes an incident in the summer of 1951* 
My father had unpleasant memories of his journey here because he couldn't 
stand the sight of a crowd applauding him and shouting 1 Hurrah 1 * His face 
would twitch with annoyance each time it happened. Here, at the KutaiBi 
railway station, his Georgian countrymen had given him such a reception that 
he'd been unable to leave the train and get into his car* People literally 
threw themselves under the wheels. They crawled and shouted and threw flowers 
and carried their children on their shoulders* Bere, if nowhere else, it was 
warm-blooded, unfeigned and sincere * Here, if anywhere it was straight from 

1 Svetlana Alliluyeva 20 Letters to a Friend Hutchinson (196?) P.211 
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the heart* but my father wao angry oayvay* He was accustomed by this time to 
having the stations empty and cleared for hie arrival and to the roads he 
travelled on being empty. Ee wasn't used to tearing people shout and hurl 
themselves at his car* He had altogether forgotten that feelings of this 
kird could be sincere and not put on* 

Svetlana wrote her memoir in 1963* ten years, after tho death of her 
father* and in the preface to her book said that at the time of writing she 
had no knowledge that it might be published* It*was written in Russia in 35 
days* and smuggled to India, from where she retrieved it when she left 
Russia in 19&7» Its value lies in the impressions end insights which she 
gives of her father* l&ch of the isolation of hie later life cones through* 
as does his distrust of those around him, including his friends and relatives* 

Before one concludes the literary sources, I must mention two final 
examples* The first comes from a biography "She Restless Oncovin which 
Mrs* Morocco describes* teem family records, how her forebears Ebenezerand 
Jane Hodscn and their son Hannibal* journey west* X think that it evokes 
the difficulties of the journey* end the way in which the migrants wore 
sometimes nislead by the railway companies as to the climate of the distant 
lands* 

"On a windy April morning 1852 the little Hodson family gathered in 
front of the small railroad station at Penobscot, Haine awaiting the train 

i 

that would take them down the eeaboard to Portland* This wan not to be the 
end of the journey* Indeed* it was scarcely the first lap* 

At Portland they would board a second train for Boston, where they would 
change for Hew York* and after a long wait* board another train for Chicago* 
Here they would spend half the night in the railroad station before leaving 
on the fi^th and last train which would make connections with the stagecoach 

1 B Morocco t She Restless Ones Ross and Haines Minn* U*S*A* (l$63) 



that would drive them to Galena and Illinois* From Galena they would take a 
steamer up the Mississippi River, but the last few miles of their journey to 
St. Paul, capital of Minnesota Territory would be by ox cart"»* 

There follows some 18 pages describing their journey, giving descriptions 
of fellow passengers "the coaches have been Jam-packed with immigrants who 
spoke little or no English — Germans, Scandinavians, Finns and Irish"; 
the discomfort and hardships of the journey until they finally reached "a 
miserable port 19 on the Mississippi where after a slight in a "dormitory style 
rooming house covered with tar paper, which • afforded the opportunity to 
wash away the oinders and sleep in a real bed" they set off by ox cart to St, 
Paul. 

"Jane noticed with surprise tho berobed driver, olad in flip as if he were 
driving to Siberia, but they had no sooner started when she learned the 
wisdom of his attire. A sharp wind was blowing and the wagons groaned like 
a sailing vessel in a storm. Instead of green pastures there was nothing but 
ice and huge piles of mow ... 

Instead of growing warmer it grew colder by the minute and they were 
heading due north for a drive of 15 miles. "It*s a late season" volunteered 
the driver, whose teeth were black from chewing tobacco. "Yours was the 
second boat to come down this year - but three years ago we had a humdinger - 
snows up to the last week in Hay. 

At last Jane realised they had been tricked. Minnesota was NOT a winter 
resort. "They lied to us", she told Ebenezerj "this is the first day of May 
and it 9 8 as cold as Maine in February »" c 

1 Korosco pp.cit * P.l 

2 Korosco, op.clt . P.19 
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Material such as this could provide ideal material for work by 11-15 
year olds* The *>",ute could be followed on a large physical nap of the 
United States; the means of transport could be researched - the train, the 
steamer, the stagecoach and the more primitive carts* The detail is of 
immediate appeal - the fares apiece for adults and free to children 
under seven" , the train crew who crawled out "chopped down some trees when the 
engine ran out of firewood", gives imaginative, and fairly accurate historical 
material which the ordinary text book does not provide* Older children could 
link this sort of material with that of the Minnesota Territory Census of 
1850) old photographs, railway and steamer advertisements, other memoirs and 
local histories* 

The final example comes from the realm of children's literature* Laura 
Xngalls Wilder has been a favourite for over 40 years • Her books begin with 
the story of her own early childhood in Wisconsin in the 1870' e. They provide 
a fascinating account of tae hardships and life of the settler in a clear and 
simple language which make them attractive to the 9*13 age range* On the 
other hand they have a quality which makes them appeal to readers of all 
ages, and could well encourage grandparents to recount their early days and 
the stories passed on by their parents* 

Extract III L» In/rails Wilder l The Little House in the Biff Woods* 
"Once upon a time, sixty years ago, a little girl lived in the Big Woods 
of Wisconsin, in a little grey house made of logs* 

The great, dark trees of the Big Woods stood all around the house, and 
beyond them were other trees and beyond them were more trees* As far as a 
man could go north in a day, or a week, or a whole month, there was nothing 
but woods* There were no houses*. There were no roads* There were no 
people* There were only trees and the wild animals who had their homes among 
them." 0 

1 First published in the U*S*A* 1932 Extract from the Penguin edition, London 

(1973) P.7 



Here the scene is set for the first story and in it we read of an 
isolation which is so unfamiliar to the modern child t vho though he nay t>© 
living in the remote area at least has access to the outside world through 
the radio , television and modern transport » Accurate historical reconstruction 
and imagination of situations is something which teachers too readily as suae 
from the children, hut even children with a developed time sense, enter the 
past through the eyes of the present, and need assistance, in a variety of 
forms, to re-enact the past - sometimes e cultural shock is necessary. 



II* ORAL SOURCES 



Perhaps because of the Increasing pace of modern life f when both the 
mobility of families and the transformation of our landscape seems to be ever 
accelerating* oral history has developed* In many cases this is an attempt 
to record before it is too late, both the dialects* experiences and traditions 
or previous generations* Oral history is not new, but with portable cassette 
recorders it has become easier both to record and replay* The media* 
particularly our own B*B*C* is an archive in itself $ whilst the development of 
local history has led to a lot of good work being undertaken by local history 
societies and extra-mural groups* 1 

At the school level* local history has played a part in the curriculum 
for many years, but with the increasing emphasis on the school as part of the 
community and the development of local history on a broader* less antiquarian 
level, oral history is being recognised as one of the many vital sources * 

Fox* our purposes oral sources will be divided into three sections:- 
1) Interviews which can be carried out as part of a piece of work by 
the children on either the local area* or on events which those interviewed! 
have experienced* These may not be on. the local area specifically, but may 
be on such topics as war experiences or national elections* Ve saw under 
I f Y how a clasa may be undertaking a topic on life on the Home Front during 
the Second World War* Printed sources such as newspapers and directories 
would supply much of the factual materials* Haps and photographs would also 

1 The B*B»C* in 1972 produced a 26-part series on local History which covered 
the whole range of materials and techniques* This was accompanied by a 
source book written by the series editor A* Rogers t This wan their V/orld 
B*B*C* 1972 • In addition* the Open University in 1974 are introducing a 
higher level course Great Britain 1750-1950 J Sources and JHlstorior^aphy 
which will concentrate on ? curces locally available to the students* 

2 See Miscellaneous documents p*17~19 



be used* Parents would 9 wherever possible , be actively engaged in suggesting 
sources , and turning out useful material. Once the class were familiar with 
the background, interviews could be arranged* It may be best to prepare a 
simple questionnaire, which could supply certain basic answers about the 
interviewee before the interview took place. This is particularly important 
when one is interviewing older people on less definite events than the war. 
There is a tendency for descriptions to cover broad periods of time* which may 
cover both childhood and adolescence. Sometimes things which they heard 
described in childhood may be incorporated as happening to them. Thus one needs 
to establish key dates* such as their date and place of birth, numbers in 
family, years of schooling, dates and nature of employment. If this is done 
the interview can be more specific, the interviewer can research any necessary 
details, and decide on possible questions , It may be found useful to take 
photographs or maps to the interview which can be discussed. After the 
interview, information can be cross-checked and related to other sources. 
The interview can then (after editing if necessary) be played to the class * 

I heard an interview carried out by Swadelands Secondary School in 
Lenhara, Kent with a man who described hearing three bombs fall alongside the 
railway not far from the village during the Second World War. On looking at 
aerial photographs of the area the boy found only two crater holes. He was 
faced with the problem of which evidence was the most reliable? 

At the same school another boy talked to a local farmer, who named his 
fields for him. The boy was then able to consult several old maps and 
discovered that the farmer's field names were largely the ones which were used 
on an estate map of the .seventeenth century. They had remained largely through 
the oral tradition. 1 

1 George Evrart Evans has written several books on traditions of rural England, 
which are based essentially on interviews with old people. See for example 

Ask the Fellow tteit Cut the Hay Faber (1956) 



The beet taped Interviews should bo filed for succeeding groups to use as 
evidence. It may be useful to make the best available to the local library 
or record office, and publicity in the local paper will usually provide 
further sources* 

She History Faculty at Mankato State College, Minnesota, where I spent a 
very enjoyable term as an exchange professor in the Autumn of 1972 1 invited the 
Senior Citizen^ to college to talk to faculty and students about the past* 
At a different level I found that encouraging toy Students on the outline course 
"History in the UtS* since 1877" to talk about events we were discussing in 
class with their parents and grandparents was very rewarding* In class we had 
examples of the Red Scare of 1919 1 the effects of the anti-German feeling in 
both World Wars* the impact of the Depression years upon the Mid-Vest and of 
attitudes towards foreign policy*^ 

Hot all oral interviews will be recorded on tape, but if not the children 
should be encouraged to record what they hear in written form, preferably from 
notes taken at the time of the interview* 

In conclusion, I came across an early and interesting example of oral 

p 

history in T : 01d Rail Pence Corners" published by The Old Settlers Book 
Company in 1914 • It consisted of a series of short reports of interviews 
made with old inhabitants of Minnesota who had moved into the Territory in 
the 1840 's and 1850' s, Mr. James KcMullen described his journey from Maine 

• * to Minnesota in 1849 1 and it was very similar to that undertaken by the 

3 - 
Hodsons * Referring back to tlo Minnesota Territory Census of 1850 ve 

find James MeMullen living in St* Antony, P.amsey County* Ho was employed 

1 One student presented as part of his course work for me an Interview with 
his mother and father* His father had held a Standard Oil franchise in the 
19?0 , b but was forced to give it up and move to factory work in the town, 
when local farmers unable to pay for petrol in cash* took to seeking to. pay in 
kind - in animals and foodstuffs • 

2 Old Rail F enoe Corner op*cit* p*31-32 

ERJ C 3 See P* 31-53 and see how differing types of historical material can cive 
l — support to others* 



as a millwright, age 2$>, which means that the Interview took place around 1911, 
when he toe acdd to have been in his nine tie th year* 

Mrs. Martha Thome came to Minnesota some five years after James McMullen 
and in the description of her journey from Davenport, Iowa to Lake Crystal and 
the building of their log cabin, ve hnve an excellent account which children 
would enjoy. The following could be supplemented iy old photographs and 
would be a good historical basis for model making. 

"Ve built a log cabin with chinkin3 to let ija the air. We filled in 
the cracks except where these chinkins were, with mud. The roof was made by 
laying popple poles so they met in the middle and fastening them together. 
Over this we laid a heavy thickness of wild hay, and over that the popple poles 
again, well tied with hand twisted ropes of wild hay, to those below. It 
was a good roof, only it leaked like a sieve. The floor was just the ground. 
Over it we put a layer of the wild hay and then staked a rag carpet over it. 
A puncheon shelf to put my trunk under, and the furniture placed, made a 
hone that I v:as satisfied withe It took my husband over two weeks with a 
pair of trotting oxen to go for the furniture to St. Paul 1 . 

2) Commercially produced historical records .and ,, tapes 
This is a rich and increasing type of source material which we may 
roughly divide between a) the spoken word b) songs and music 
a) The spoken word 

The B.D.C. produces several excellent radio programmes, 
ftrora their sound arcliiveo and the interviews, discussions 
and speeches made by our contemporaries are daily* being * 
added. In addition, the B.B.C. has an extensive schools 
service rnd programmes or** either token live in the 
classroom or are recorded for use at a more convenient 
time. 

1 Old Rail Fence Comer op.cit., 78-60 



Examples of records which have been made from B*B # C* 
programmes containing original material are: 

1939 I Into the Storm (RESRj) 1 
■ Gandhi : Kan on Trial (RPSB4) 1 

B*B*C* "Scrapbook" i 1914 U Bailey (493 015 FDL) 2 

B*B*C* w « 1940 " (493 014 

B*B*C* ■ I 1945 " (493 016 FDL) 2 
Finally, one nust distinguish between original material 
which ie read by en actor* and a contemporary recording. 
Clearly the former will be used for events prior to modern 
recording, and also for prograraaos on leaders of the 
twentieth century such as Kao-tae-tung, Hitler or 
Mussolini* However, short excerpts from the original 
speeches are vail worth playing to children for their 
authenticity and the atmosphere of the crowd, though film 
would be even better* 

b) S onps and Kusic 

I am assured that one cannot reproduce exactly too sounds 
of earlier nusic, but if one was studying a topic on 
Elizabethan England, a modern recording illustrating the 
'various instruments, end slides or drawing of the instruments 
would be useful There are several icuuic groups which in 
fact tour the schools playing medieval and early modern niusio 
on reproductions of the early instruments* 

1 Distributed by B*B*C* Sadio Overprices 

2 Thsoe are uia JP*butcd rhilips/Fontana. The scrapbook prograraseo 
concentrate on a particular year, which is reconstructed through original 
recordings, people s memories of the year in question* They seek to 
recreate the atnosphere through words and ctusio and do not folio;; a strict 
chronology* 

EWChcrpslc ord and organ* 



Both England and the United States have a wealth of folk 

music* In England A. L* Lloyd has done inuch good work in 

rescuing end recording early scores and lyrics , whilst 

modem folk singers are still continuing the tradition, 

not only through modern folk songs reflecting our contemporary ' 

situation , but also through the continued popularity of older 

ballads • From a historical point of View one should seek to 

ensure that the recording keeps to the original as far as 

t 

possible, although folk music is a living art and many words 
■ ■ of traditional ballads have been altered to better fit a 

contemporary event* The ones to avoid are the newly written 

versions of historical themes f though one cannot be dogmatic* 

Some are veil-researched and well worth using, and the music 

itself has a meaning and relevance to the modern child* 

Example I The Durham lock-out^ 

In wor Durham County I'd sorry for te say 

That hunger an 1 starvation is increasing ev,ry day* 

For the want o 1 food an* coals we know not what to do, 

But with your kind assistance we'll see the battle through* 

I need not state the reason why we've been browt se low. 
■ 

The masters have behaved unkind, which everyone will know* 

Because we won't lie doon an' let them treat us as they like, 

Te punish us they've stopped the pits an 1 caused the present strike* 

There follow three more verses* Two points arise a) that many 

folk songs, and especially Industrial music, ere in dialect* 

Some may be rejected because they are too difficult to be understood, 

1 The Iron Kiine (12T86) A Panorama of Industrial Polk Kuoic - Topic Records Ltd* 
27 Nucsington Road, London, 11*W*3 produce interesting short pamphlets for 
teacliers of history and the humanities* See also Steom Whistle Palladia 
(12T104) 

ER?C • 



but if the lyrics are to be used, it is essential to have a 
typescript of the lyrics for use with the class* b) A song 
needs to be put into its historical context* The song: 
. quoted above was written in Hay 1892. Coal prices had 
slumped, and the owners proposed a 10$* wage reduction* 
The men refused and a strike followed* After six weeks, 
with the miners near starvation, the wage cut was accepted, 
but now the miners demanded 13$> ( n Te give them thorteen and 
a half we shall ever refuse 9 *). At this point the ballad 
was written, ' The strike was eventually ended, with a 10$ 
cut being accepted. Without this detail rxuch of the balad'p 
value would be lost* 

Example II Ilij^i^Toned Southern Gentleman* 
The last verse of a Northern satirical song* It was sung 
to the seventeenth century English tune of the "Fine Old 
English Gentleman* 1 • 

"Of course, he's all the time in debt to those who credit cive, 
Yet manages upon the best the market yields to live; 

J 

But if a Northern creditor asks him his bill to heed, 

This honourable gentleman instantly draws his bowie knife and 

pistols, dons a blue cockade, and deolares that, in consequence 

of the repeated aggressions of the North and its gross violations 

of the Constitution, he feels that it would utterly degrade him to 

pay any debt whatever, and in fact he has at last determined to 

SBCEDLl - . 

This "high-toned f southern gentleman" , one of the present time* 

1 Examples II end III are taken from S on^s of the Civil War i Folkways Records 
FH5717* This double album con taint; 53 ballads accompanied by the lyrics 
and historical detail* 

O 
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Exeisple III Oh, I'n a good old Rebel 

In contrast to the above, there follows the second end final 
verse of a bitter southern song vrittjen during Reconstruction 
by Major Innes Randolph* 



I hate the constitution 
This great Republic, too, 
I hate the Freedman's Bureau, 
In uniforms of bluet 
I hate the nasty ea^le. 
With all his brae end funs, 
Th2 lying, thieving yankees, 
I hate them wuss and vues t 



I can't take my musket 
And fight* om now no more; 
But I ain't a-going to love 9 em, 
Nov tUat le Bar tain suref 
And I don*t want no pardon, 
For what I was and am; 
I won't be reconstructed, 
And I don't core a cent* 



1 Folkways Record 



9 
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III. ARTEFACTS 



Under this heading 1b classified anything by can* At Wakefield in 
Yorkshire the schools' Museum service pioneered a loan system for schools in 
the county f whereby schools are able to borrow boxes of artefacts, or loan 
specially constructed models and replicas • 

She London Museum, housed in Kensington Palace, lays great score on 
making objects available for children visiting the museum to touch* Glasses 
who visit the museum, which specialises in the history of London are allowed to 
handle objeots which are genuine, but reasonably common* For example, if a 
class were studying Roman London, an oil lamp might be demonstrated in a 
darkened room, and then would be passed round for the children to handle end 
look at* Similarly, at the Geffreye Museum 1 , in Vhitochapel, children can not 
only see an excellent collection of ordinary rooros of the past, full of the 
bric£-brac, furniture and utensils of everyday -life, but also dress up or 
perform tasks of a previous age* The tactile is an essential part of the 
historical imagination* It it were not the expense of taking children on field 
work, end to visit museums would not be justified, seeing, feeling, or being in 
a particular place where an important event took place all add a dimension to 
the historical imagination* 

At a different level coins, notes and stamps are artefacts, but not 

p 

ones which should be handled • Children are great collectors and many 
children collect stamps and coins* Neither need to be rare to be historically 

1 Both these museums provide useful work sheets for children* They are aimed 
at getting the children to look at the objects and materials on display, mid 
the children have to look beyond the information tickets detailing the object* 
All too often work cards require children to do no more than copy those out* 
These require children to sketch, to conpere, contrast, and select. In fact 
to start by looking* 

2 Coins and notes should be put into plastic folders or envelopes* Ihey can 
thus be passed round-end studied by a clar.o without damage being done* 
Alternatively, Coins, notes or stomps may be phtographed and shown enlarged 
in slide form* 



interesting* A study of f&eciem In Europe would benefit tram looking at the 
coins and stamps of Italy and Germany during these years* A printed postcard 
of 1934 in my possession has a printed stamp showing Hitler , alongside 
Hindenburg, illustrating the Nasi attempt to stress the continuity and 
legality of their regime* 

At a different level English trade tokens of the eighteenth century were 
issued by manufacturers and traders when there was a shortage of official small 
coin* In the main they are well produced end are splendid- illustrations of the 

Industrial Revolution* 

» 

Particularly interesting, and still fairly common are the tokens issued 
by the Iron Master, John Wilkinson, one of the greatest ironmasters of the 
eightaenth century, operated blast furnaces and foundries at four different 
sites, and he issued a large number of tokens* Such was his pride, that he 
placed himself on many of the coins, as would a monarch* This led the 
Gentlemen's Magazine in 1787 to lampoon him as follows i 

So Wilkinson, from this example 

Gives of himself a matchless sample • * . 

Which shows his modesty and sense 

And how and where, he made his pence* 

55ie reverse of these tokens usually portrayed a scene from the industxy 
in question* The Darbys had their Iron Bridge at Coalbrookdale on their 
coins, and inscribed around the edge was where the token was valid* 

Local examples could bo used directly in studying local industries, whilst 
those of other areas could enhance a topic in the Industrial Revolution* 
They would lead to questions such as Kow was it that tho industrialists could 
assume the guise of George III, or transform Britannia into a lady holding not 

1 Quoted in P. Mathtas t En^lich Trade Tokens . Abelard Schuman (1962) P. 56 
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a shield*, but a cog wheel In one handy and a drill. Instead of a spear, In the 
other?* and what might happen to people paid in tokens which were only 
negotiable at factory shops?^ 

If this wore thought to be an example of a series which few would come 
across, a look at the present Baglish decimal currency would contribute in 
small part to a study of the Re formation • Around the edge of the obverse 
is the inscription D# G, Reg* P. 3>» 1973 Elizabeth II • Several questions 
emerge* What do the initials mean? Why Dei Graei? Why Fid Def? Why in 
latin? What is the origin of , and relationship of these Inscriptions with 
the monarch? 

Similarly v a look at the present American currency would show the following 
Presidents represented t 

lc Lincoln ; 5c JefferBon; 10c R oseveltf 25c Washington; 

30c Kennedy; jfl either a note, or coin with Eisenhower 
Chil iren could be encouraged to identify the figures and would note that they 
were all Presidents* Do they reflect a balance between the two political 
parties? Are there other Presidents who have a strong claim for having their 
portrait on the coinage? Children should be enoouraged to look and question* 
An older group studying the Federal Reserve Act of 1927 would find the current 
American paper money a good source* What are the names of the seven note- 
issuing banks? ' Do the seven reflect distribution by area, or population? 
How were notes issued before this? 

Stamps too are au important source • The V«S« Postal service issued en 
interesting book in 1972^ which would be a useful source « In addition stamps 

1 The reverse of a ^d» token issued by the Copper Company, Macclesfield, Cheshire • 

2 Paragraph 5083 of the report quoted under Section lb reads Could you dispose 

of their wages, when they had received them •••? They have never said anything 
to me, but the children have said, n If we do not bring some little from the 
shop I'm afraid we shall lose our work 91 * 

O 

3 e*g» 1* Federal Reserve Bank, Mixmeopolis, Minnesota^ 
™ Maa ^ U.S. Stamps end their Stories t (1972) Scott Publishing Co* 



are veil documented in a vide range of catalogues vfaich give pictures and 
relevant information. 1 

Changes in a country's Government are reflected in stamps. Before 
unification stamps vrere issued by each of the Italian states* Unification 
sav a national issue with the portrait of King Victor Romanuel (1861-1878)^ * 
The first World War sav the transfer of Trentiho to Italy and in 1918 
Austrian stamps vera overprinted! , 

Regno d f Italia 

Trentino 

3 Hot. 1918 

Mussolini f s occupation of Corfu is ohovn through the stamps of 192 J vhich veye 
overprinted CORFU. Meanwhile the stamps of Fascist Italy looked not to the 
future f hut to the golden ege of the Roman past* The desiyas of the issues 
I929-42 were # 

2c *Ehe Fascist Arms , of Italy 

5o Romulus Remus and the Volf 

ih Julius Caesar 

10 and 20 Augustus the Great 

15 Italia 

25 The King, Victor Emanuel III 

1945 sav the Allied Invasion of Italy and Italian stamps overprinted 

Governo Kill tare Alleato* ' So long as Kuseolini • s resistance continued in 

the North his stamps were overprinted with either the fasces end/or Republloa 

Sociale 
' Italiana 

After his defeat the republic was established in June 1946 and the lower value 
stamps now had Freedom (lc), Vork f Family and Justice (20c), Planting a 
sapling (40c ) f Enlightenment (4 lire). 

1 The vogue of collecting stamps by themes as veil as by country » provides many 
themes sui table Tor topic vork in the Primary school* , 

O 2 Some states such as the Vatican and San Marino remain independent and continue 
ERJXT their own stomps. 



Similar examples could be given for cost countries « My point is that 
stamps are a visual record end nay be a eminent on a country' e political 
position, ideology t social or economic situation* ' Children studying the 
problems of the Weimar Republic have great difficulty understanding what is 
meant by inflation , at the level which was experienced during the latter part 
of 192% Stamps and bank notes of Gcroany provide visual evidence* She 
postal authorities were unable to keep pace with the rapidly depreciation of 
the mark* and therefore had recourse to surcharging existing issues , such as 
5 Tausend on 40 pf « and 2 a on 5 Thou* The largest increase was an overprinting 
of 1 milliards (1000 000 COO m) on a 100 m mark stamp in November 1923 1 * 
The notes of the period similarly reflect the Inflation and later the moves 
towards the stabilisation of the currency with the Rentonmark of I924 and the 
Dawes Plan* 



1 Photographic evidence of the time shows individuals taking suitcases full 
of bank notes to buy the essentials of life. 



IV* VISUAL SOtfKCES 



Several visual sources have already been referred to f and in the next 
section on the landscape there will be many references to the interrelation 

0 

of the various sources centring around a local study* Ve Bay categorise 
the leading visual sources as follows I 

Many early caps may be no more than impressions, and it is not until the 
development of surveying that we gat the necessary degree of accuracy* In 
Great Britain the first Ordnance Survey Maps date from 1801 9 but in the previous 
century we had seen the first of several large scale county maps* 1 

2 % Painting 

This is a valuable i though difficult source* Art History is a discipline 

in its own right and history teachers nay feel that they core not sufficiently O 

equipped to handle this source* This would be a pity* and slightly illogical 

for many would discuss the lascaux cave paintings, Egyptian friezes mid 

Medieval vail paintings* but may ignore paintings of the nineteenth century 

which may give us net only detail, which the photograph was soon to emulate* 

2 

but the images, hopes, and styles of the period # 

Remember that paintings often served a functional purpose before the 
advent of the camera* Marriages between royalty were sometimes arranged on 
the dubious evidence of the flattering portrait, whilst the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwich has on display many official paintings* For example the 
official painting of the Siege of Havana by the British in 1762 can be cross- 
checked for accuracy with the logs of the various ships engaged in the affair* 
Thus as with written sources it is essential to know who the picture was p&i&ted 
by, when, the purpose of the pioture and the general background of the time* 

1 Notable amon gst theso are a) J* Roccue, An Fxrct Survey of the Cities of 
London, Westminster ••* Southv/ark and *** 10 miles around London (1746) 5^ 
26" to the mile Pub* by II. Kargary and Phillimore 1971 b) Andrews, Drury and 
Herbert, A Topographical Bap of the County of Kent (1769) 2 M to the mile 
q Heprinted and published by H* Margery 1968* 

ERIC i- , . 

mmt^im 2 Booroin Ed* American Civilisation (1972) Thames and Hudson contains several 

aft % t. • _ m M _ / m __1 J __ « \ .... 
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5* S ketches and Etching and Prints 

The chief visual newspaper record before the photograph, 

4» Cartoons 

Usually in newspapers and magazines. Some are almost synonomous with 
the events themselves* The Punch cartoon "Dropping the Pilot" in 1890 and 
the Boss Tweed cartoon are well known* Cartoons axe particularly important 
in studying attitudes and may contain considerable distortion and bias. 
They need to be handled carefully and are best studied by older children* 

5# Posters 

Many of the comments made about cartoons apply to posters. Nevertheless 
they provide very useful material for older children. Of especial interest 
are the propaganda posters of the First and Second World War which were 
produced by the combatants*. They make excellent contrast end, as with the 
cartoons, illustrate the way in which they were seeking to build up stereotypes 
of the opposition t as well as appeal to patriotism, unity and individual 
conscience, 

6, Photographs 

The Crimean Wax was the first major war to be photographed and the American 
Civil Var t a decade later f produced an enormous number. Old photographs are a 
valuable source and will be discussed detail later, A different category 
of photographic evidence is the aerial photograph* For example a slide 
showing a) a section of Vatling Street taken from the air illustrates the 
straightnes8 eiid tine of a Roman Road over flat country much better than a 
blackboard diagram, aiid could be related to a modern ordnance survey map, 

1 The Imperial War Museum in London has a fine display of posters of the 

twentieth century, Hany of them have been reproduced for sale in poster and 
postcard form, A study of propaganda/in the First World War could be /and attitudes 
studied through a combination of literarjffeources, interviews, newspaper 
reports, posters and cartoons, 
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b) an eighteenth century enclosure showing the division of the fields, the 
cutting of the new enclosure roads and the overlaying of the ridge end furrow 
of the open fields, adds to map work, and field work which migjit \>b undertaken* 
Mote though, that children may not see what we want them to see in photographs, 
and that aerial photographs can be as difficult for children to understand as 
maps* In addition , in these two examples we have evidence from the landscape, 
but the landscape has evolved through time, and the modern aerial photograph 
represents the present, whilst also exposing earlier layers* For example the 
hedges planted after enclosure took time to reach maturity, as did the land- 
scaping of the eighteenth century which only now is coming to full maturity* 
Similar problems are posed by Archaeology* Young children often find gradual 
decay difficult to comprehend and may assume that it occurred cataclysmically* 

7* Pontcards 

Postcards — containing paintings, photographs, cartoons. we have 
seen these can be both a written and visual source* 

8. Film 

The moving picture did not render the still photograph redundant, but 
added the dimension of movement* Many aspects of the twentieth century cannot 
be undertaken adequately without film material and they should not be purely ao 
vidual aids to supplement the teacher, but as source material in themselves* 

Two categories can be distinguished;- 

i) a) Contemporary documentary film material *' Into this category 
comes all newsreel of particular events of the past, filmed and shown 
at that time* Film of the Mid-West in the Depression years, of 
Hitler addressing the Buremburg rally, of the Munich Olympics of 
1972 come to mind, but we always need to bear in mind the selection 
which has taken place* The Nazi newsreel s of the 50 f s whilst 
original, were made for a particular purpose; the emphases and 
omissions are sometimes e& important as the content, and we must 
ERIC remain critical* 



b) Other Contemporary Film Including films for the cinema and 

television * E.g* The popular television series 9 or the latest 

cinema film of the past. This is a difficult source to use in . 

schools, but one which the social liistorien regards as essential* 

ii) Modem films which use documentary material* Perhaps the best 

known example of this type is the B#B*C* Great War Series vliich 

vas based almost entirely on archive film* Another good example 

is Paul Rotha's The Life of Adolf Hitler, which is be3t shown to 

t 

older children* It also illustrates the controversy over the 
use of film as primary material * Certainly one finds 
documentaries containing snippets of original film* but they may 
not necessarily be shot at the time or presented in the ricJvt 
order* Battle scenes are often interchanged and may not relate 
to the battle described* A* J* P* Taylor* recounts how Bisenstein 
in making his film on the Russian Revolution several years after 
the event* did more damage to the Winter Palace in reconstructing 
the event* than occurred at the time* Eisenstein was quite 
entitled to dramatise an event as he saw fit* but occasionally 
we see parts of his film used in documentaries of 1917 • The 
ephemeral nature of a film or television programme which cannot 
be seen again has been in part overcome through supplementing 
them with study material in the form of documents t tapes f slides 
or film strips e*g* I»L*E*A* World History series, B*B»C* Modern 
History and various I*T*V* schools 1 productions* Most of the 
sources described above are available in a variety of forms* 
The spread of photocopying has enabled schools to have access to 
many items* which previously would have proved difficult to acquire 
and duplicate* 



Example of the Use of Visual Material 

A class studying a Fort built in the early nineteenth century in the 
United States could use the foil wins visual sources (as slides 9 photographs, 
8 ima loops f xerox copies, overhead projector prints) • 

1) aerial view of the fort illustrating its defensive position 

2) large scale modern map of the surrounding area shewing the situation 
of the fort on a bluff at the confluence of two rivers • 

3) earlier maps of the area, if available 

4) criginal plans of the fort 

5) the above could be related to early prints , and photographs 

6) modem slides or photocraphs taken from the fort illustrating 
the advantages of the site flrom various angles 

7) as abwe - but views of the fort from ground level e.g. from 
across the river 

8) slides or photographs of the reconstructed buildings on the site 

9) slides or photographs of artefacts and excavated materials from 
the site which fell into disuse after the Civil War 

10) miscellaneous illustrations adding detail to the life of the 
soldiers in the fort and the life of the settlers and Indians 
in the area* 

These would be supplemented by written sources and if possible visits to 
the site. 

The above examples are drawn from a study which might be undertaken on 

1 in 

Fort Snelling established in 1020 at Minnesota, by a class of children from the 

neighbouring area. Alternatively, a class studying a similar theme but were 

unable to visit the Port, could have their project enhanced by the source 

materials described above. In the case of Foxt Snelling, the Minnesota 

Historical Society hive several pamphlets suitable for schools. 

1 Port Snelling was in fact established to prevent the British carrying on the 
fur trade in the* United States and was the most northerly fort in the Kississippi 
rnVf Valley. It was also intended to hslp keep peace between the Sioux and the 
Chippewas. 
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v, t he; landscape 

Many nay find it strange to see the landscape included as a primary sourcc t 
and it is unfortunately true that all too often history hue been taught only 
from inside the classroom* Vhen the subject under discussion is local 
history , this is particularly regrettable* For me the landscape is essential 
to any local study, although it cannot be used in isolation, but only in 
relation to our other sources* 

♦ 

t 

Materials such as the census* the map, the photograph end the directory 
are records of an area at a particular point in the past* In England the 
Ordnance Survey Hap has gone through several editions since ite introduction 
in 1801, and from the mid nineteenth century was produced on a scale as large 
as 6 W and 25" to the mile* They are thus sources which are sufficiently 
large to provide a wealth of local detail* the 25" showing all man made 
accretions* Thus the 1862 25" Map of Brotaley, Kent shows such features as 
roads and buildings but also whether the roads were lit, whether there were 
pavements, where the letter boxes were placed* 

The American coverage is not as comprehensive, which iB hardly surprising* 
considering the area of the country* but there are several excellent county 
maps and atlases available* The Minnesota Atlas of 1874 1 contains not only 
the counties, but also large scale villn^e, town and city plans* In addition 
there are a large number of etchings of such things as residences in St* Paul* 
farms, and timber yards. Some of the country views are rather idyllic and 
would have to be seen as hopes for the future, end perhaps as encouragement 
to the settler, but are nevertheless a valuable source* 

1 A* T* Andreas An Illustrated Historical Atlas of, Minnesota (1874) 
Pub* Lakeside Buildings, Chicago. 

» 
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A class td^it veil walk the area selected for study , with two maps* 

Que vould be the most modern nap available* the other en older one, preferably 

on* the ease scale** The modern map will no doubt have to be updated - a large 

house may have been demolished and a number of smaller houses built with an 

access road or town redevelopment may have taken place* The teacher will 

need to have decided the boundaries of the area to be studied* A small 

section can be expanded more easily than posing the class with an overambiticus 

2 

task* Both maps should have been studied in class prior to the valk * 

t 

Suggestions vill have been made as to similarities' and differences between 
maps* A station t town hall* or bypass may all have appeared between the two 
editions; field boundaries may have become roads* though rights of way across 
fields may still remain as footpaths* What vill emerge will depend upon the 
area chosen* and the teacher will have selected the oleer map because of th* 
supportive material available on that particular date or period* Initial 
work in the classroom will be followed by the field work; observation of the 
landscape is essential to understanding. Building materials! the age of 
buildings* additions to buildings f the use of buildings and land* the 
significance of height* the influence of rivers, even streams* in determining 
location 9 will all be seen more clearly through walking the area* From the 
fieldwork further questions will arise and on return to school! other primary 
materials will be used* This is not an end to fieldwork » but from now on it 
may be followed up by small groups 9 or individuals from the class * with parents 
perhaps becoming involved* 

Sttpportlve Visual Sources 

The local record office or local history room of the library or newspaper 
office often has a good collection of photographs of the looal area* Many of 

1 A scale of 25" to the mile provides a map on which the children can record their 
observations* 

2 Maps should be affixed to a piece of hardboard by a large clip no that notes 
can also bo attached. If the children take several coloured i>encilQ they can 
classify as they' observe* though decisions as to the key should have been 
undertaken in the classroom, I have found that a plastic bag is useful to 

rn |p put everything in* but this is probably en Englishman's uncertainty! or concern 
with the weather! 



ones most in demand by schools end by the general publio are being reproduced 
and nay be purchased, as photographs, or sometimes as postcards* In addition 
once the study gets underway such things as newspaper photographs of personal 
photographs will often be brought by the children* Postcards are a rich source 
and most areas are veil covered over the past 70 years by postcards* The 
dating of them is often a problem (the photograph on the card, not the card 
or the date it was posted) but this can present a basic research task* 
General views of one's town might lead to questions such as, when was the 
parade of shops opened? When were they replaced by the present supermarket? 
When was street lighting introduced? Why was the southern side of the High 
Street developed first? Answers to these end similar questions may come from 
1* the landscape itself which will not provide dating, but may suggest reasons 

for change, and show the successive layers of change* 
2* artefects particulrrly street furniture, which may no longer serve a 
function, or have been modernised e*g* water troughs, milestones, gas 
standards converted to electricity, pillar boxes* Look out for modem 
street furniture such as parking meters, road oigns, traffic restrictions* 
3* oral evidence 

4« other photographs or postcards which are contemporary, or taken from the 
some spot at different times* Children may wish to make photographic 
records and then and now photographs taken from the precise spot as the 
older photographs make for excellent comparisons, 

5* aerial photographs 

6* printed materials e*g* directories, newspapers* maps, census* 
7« second ny sources — town guides, local histories* 

8* evidence from earlier class studies which will be introduced at the teaoher's 
discretion* Sometimes the pace of change is so considerable that work 
from only 5 years ago will provide contrasts, rather than unnecessary 
duplication* 



VI. HAKES 



Strictly speaking these should be included under written sources 9 but I 
have placed them here as they ore a useful part of a local study and the study 
of the landscape • Ve have already looked at field names* and may look at 
three further relevant groups:- 



a) Surnames 

Hay be useful in studying migration into one's area in the United States y 

> 

the large Scandinavian and German migration into certain parts of Minnesota is 
reflected by a study of surnames from, either sampling the directories 9 
telephone books » or more simply the children vithin the class » or the year 
group 2 » 



b) Place nrmes 

This can be an extremely complex study f particularly in the European 
countries which have seen successive waves of settlement over lengthy periods 
of time* Here guesswork may prove wrong:. However » at a simple level and 
with the use of a piece name dictionary*! the study can prove helpful and 
rewarding for children. Saxon and Danish endings can be plotted for one f s 
county in Hi£land' f whilst a study of the county map, or the AAA Handbook in 
the U»S»At can provide the basis for a study of not only the European settlers 



1 See page 36 

» 

2 See C# IU Kathews, Surnames of Occupations « History Today * July 1963 
in which he describes his research into the 600,000 names listed in the 
London Telephone Directory (1961-62 )• In the article he considers the names 
derived from trades end occupations and considers their comparative numbers • 
For example he cites the building trade and notes that there were 1450 VJrichts 
700 Masons, 280 Carpenters, 2J0 Tylers, 110 Plumners and Leadbetters and 80 
Thatchers ♦ Brickmakinc was not reintroduced to England until the early 
fifteenth century and as surnames were largely established by 1400 there were 
no Brlckmakere nor Bricklayers listed in the directory * 

3 See Er, v iroruriftntal Studies ^13 1 The TTse of Historical Resources t Schools 
Council Working Paper 48 Lvans/llethuen (1973) pp •14-16 • This contains an 
interesting deocription of work on Viking settlement undertaken by a group of 
11 year elds in the Lake Districts Through a study of plnce names they were 
able to see the Scandinavian influence e*g» fell (f jail), tftni (tjorn) end 

ERJC their village Satterthwaite - Saetcr (hill farm) thwaite (clearing in the 
woodland)* 



country of origin, or t:e European country vhich controlled the area in the p?.st, 
but also something about the indigenous population* so not only in Minnesota 
can we trace the Trcnoh (Le Sueur)* the Gornnn migrants (New Ulm), the Indians 
(ltenkato), the Bi£lish (Kapleton), but also the aspirations of the settlers 
(Golden City) and the native naacs (Lake Crystal, Good Thunder) • 

o) Street Kaises 

Town £uides t or estate agents 9 naps can provide a ready-to-use, indexed 
source * Street names can often provide an excellent guide to a town 1 b 
development, not only in providing clues , but posing questions for further 
research* Street names may refer to previous landholders , national events , 
local people , or former industries or occupations* Reference to earlier maps 
and street directories will help, and one can often Bee the patterns of 
development emerging through the grouping of street names • 

Prrcticcl Considerations 

In the earlier sections I have suggested that a vide range of primary 
source material should be used wherever possible* There are several practical 
reasons for advocating this, ranging from the development of basic historical 
skills to making the subject more interesting* In addition, history is a 
challenging subject to tcach f if only for the fact that it deals with past 
experiences and events, and is largely concerned with adults in the past* 
It is now recognised that historical skills have to be taught, and that a 
topic can be considered and' appreciated at various levels of understanding* 

Teachers who are f&c&u with the challenge of a mixed-ability class have 
found that to spend the majority of the time class-teaching by the lecture/ 
talk type approach is too imprecise and fails to engage actively many in the 
class* Even worse, single pace teaching* with identical follow-up for all 
may be too easy for some end beyond others* Consequently, a mixed-economy is 
more desirable* In this the teacher has a positive part to play* but no 



longer is Been as the foimtainhesd of all knowledge • Nov he is the guide* 
but one whoso experience and expertise are respected, and whose skills are 
followed • Be leads over difficult terrain* end does this through teaching 
skills and providing pointers to appropriate materials and equipment* The 
teacher has not abrogated responsibility, he still has a role to play in the 
selection of topics and appropriate problems for study and ensuring that there 
are adequate materials for their solution * However, if he does no more the 
children will never see the skilled If&cUMoner at work* tEhe teacher 9 8 task 
is simply more varied than before* He will still continue to teach the class 
collectively, but not all the time* He nay introduce a topic, through a story 
or a croup of elides, he may lead a discussion on problems which the children 
have been studying, and will seek to bring a particular study to a conclusion by 
drawing thi* individual or group work together* 

In fact the teacher 1 s role is now far more subtle* At times individuals 

or groups will be working at their own paco, possible from a graded assignment 

sheet* The teacher will be ensuring that there is sufficient material for 

all abilities, posing additional problems, giving explanations or suggesting 

p 

sources to individuals * 

Sources have the £reat advantage of enabling a topic to be approached 
through a variety of media* Bandviewers, cassette and tape recorders, and 
duplicating equipment allow the teacher to make available to individuals, groups 
or the class as a whole, a variety cf source* * 

1 This is not to imply that a teacher need i*3t be as good an historian or 
history teacher as before • Rather that the children should see him as 

a skilled practitioner and guide and no longer purely as en encyclopaedia 
or compendium of historical fact* 

2 This implies tliat the teacher will need a more sophisticated marking system 
if he is to record individual progress, when children may be working at 
different levels and speeds* 
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Teachers with a vide range of ability within their class may be forgiven 
if they look cynically at some of the documentary packs which ere now being 
produced. They may argue that whilst they offer a challenge to the bright 
child * there are a substantial group within the class whose fluency and English 
comprehension is low. They argue that there are difficulties in finding 
suitable xaaterial for use in an English leason f end question how primary sources 
in history are to be used. Certainly written materials present problems* 
especially as they are usually written by, and for adults in the past* This 
may mean that not only are individual words not understood 9 but also the 
sentence construction itself may be in a code so different from their own as to 
make understanding difficult*. 

Two other problems of words in history are 

a) fobifruities in meaning . Some familiar words * may have had different 
or specialist meanings in the past* There must be many children 
studying Medieval history in English schools who have a firm 

picture of the three field system of the Medieval village based 
upon the twentieth century field . 

b) yordn at a hirh level of /generalisation pose problems of 
understanding. Much has been written on concepts in history* 
but still one finds words at a high level of abstraction being 
used before children are ready e.g. economic, industrial* 
government* democracy * 

In addition the level of argument used may be at too high a level* 
Kany of the sophisticated arguments and language of Lenin or Jefferson would . 
be too difficult for children* Teachers who react strongly against the 
thought of using these sources have salvation in their hands* for they have 
come to a decision that the material would be too difficult for the children 

1 In this case a glossary would not solve the basic problem. 

2 See how aerial photographs and other sources can help. 



. thoy teach « 



The abiliiy to decide what to select or reboot is firmly in 



their hands* and rightly ©o* 

On the other hand teachers nay feel that SGiae material is within the 
compass of the child f if only his reading ability vera up to it*.. Borne 
teachers are overcoming this problera by taping an extract, oo that a child 
with a cassette recorder can listen to it f and vhere necessary replaying it 
to anower any questions which may be posed? (cassettes Been to have been less 
prone to erasure in 1975 "tkaa tapes)* The child* with a glossary provided tjy 
the teacher is, able to arisvrer the questions in his oua vordo, or undertake 
vork through a different, raediura — a model p or drawing* a piece of dramatic 
vork - to his highest level of achievement* I return a^ain to the importance 
of- variety. — Children. aay_. not, Qnly bg_ .jatere sted in a nd stimula ted by different ■ 
sources, hut alco be able to understand batter through & mixture of approaches # 

The last few years has seen a wide selection of documentary and sources 
naterial ccaing on to toe markot« These ere now esaanating firoa net only 
commercial organiBatione but*- 

1* . The B,Ji«C# and I*T*V* Schools Servicea \ 
2* She inner London Education Authority ( 1 9 LJiU&«). I 
3* Teachers 1 organisations e»g# the national Union of Teachers 0MJ*T») 
4. County record offices and large town libraries . 
5* Tlie Eietorical AsBOciation end its branchee 
6* Kuboujbs 

7« University Bepartasntc and Institutes 

8* Teachers* groupo t usually based on Teachers 1 Centres 

9« The Schools 1 Council and the Nuffield Foundation 

Exajaplee of the latter* resulting ffcosj recearch pro jobte ares 

a) ffho Hri^r^itleB,' foqfoct School o f Council/Kuf field* See The Ityu^mities ■• ;: 
Ivo.ioct t A n Iti ^d^.t i<yi.pub> by Keineraain (1970) ;■;./.•> 




Inte^-^ ^d Stpdle o Schoolo 1 Council. Soe £or^inl Cjatin^ with Others (Unit 2) 9 , , 
Section C : iienae of; Hietory puli. by O.U.pT '(1972) 




c) 
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a) resource macka which usually contain a [selection of written and 
visual evidence relating to a particular theme or event* Sometimes 
they contain slides , and tape. Information sheets for the children 
are sometimes included, but usually there is a teacher *s booklet , 
describing the collection, the sources of the documents, a book 
list and other useful detail. 

These offer flexibility for the teacher vho can introduce them as 

he wishes and set vork which he considers relevant to the needs of the 

class. They usually contain only one copy of each extract*. 

b) resource packs which are designed for uge by a .whole, class 

These contain either a number of copies of each extract, or sufficient 
extracts for each member of the class to choose from. For example 
a pack might be on the Georgian Age with six sets of material on 
various topics such as Transport, Towns, or Leisure. Within each 
group would be a number of cards containing extraots,, in the form 
of documents or Illustrations accompanied by suggestions for 
follow up v;ork. The suggestions may be on e separate card, or on 
the same one. Teachers should look carefully at not oily the 
matorial but its compilation and should ask questions such as:- 
1. Can the extracts be easily read or only with difficulty? 
Generally speaking original documents written prior to 
the eighteenth century will pose many problems for 
children. Their transcription may be possible and 
rewarding, though time-consuming. A printed transcript 
may be necesi:ery and as useful, with a few originals for 
examples. Consider how you intend to use the material. 



1 One notable exception in Great Britain is the Humanities Packs which 
contain 30 copies of each extract. 



2, Are the extracts clearly reproduced and not so reduced in 
size that they prove difficult to read? Copies are sometimes 
blurred around the edges and visual material may be indistinct* 
In eome packs topic Bete are distinguished by the use of 
different colours, with unfortunate results, particularly 

for old photographs, 

3. Bo the items in the pack cohere together to form a whole? 

Some packages contain a large number of documents and may 

t 

tuperficially appear good value, but on inspection one may 

find many of them unsuitable either through difficulty or 

relevance. As in 1* consider how you intend to use them. 

Are they useful to the direction and emphasis you had in 

mind for your class? 

4« Are the questions and suggested work appropriate? Are the 

queations well framed? Do they relate directly to the 

extract? Is there a sufficient range of activities? 

If the questions are on the same card as tho extract, then 

one loses flexibility if one wishes to reject or a^ter 

certain questions. Some groups of questions bear a 

monotonous pattem t end to some a graded work card may mean 

nothing more than a question beginning "Draw or make a model 

of ,,, n Put yourself in the situation of the child who 

cannot attempt many of the questions without considerable 

assistance and is faced with the prospect of pursuing the 

1 

same activity on each card , It may be more useful if the 
cards, including the extracts, were graded, rather than . 
merely the questions, 

t 

1 Even if the questions are well suited, endless assienment work will 
become repetitive, especially if similar approaches are being adopted 
in other areas of the curriculum. 
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Insure that the questions can be answered* One recent pack* 
which chorally contained some vexy interesting materiel had 
a card showing a street scene in an industrial town about 
ICO years ago* One cf the questions asked was "Assume you 
ere a commissioner reporting on housing and health, Wfcite 
down ten reasons why you think Parliament should epend more 
money on reforming public health and housing in the city"* 

However* the photograph which was the evidence 9 cannot 

> 

provide tiie answer which the compiler Bought f for the 
street was paved 9 had pavements, no rubbish was in sight, 
none of the class windows visible were broken, and there 
was a gas lamp on the street corner • From the evidence 
one could not list ten reasons, end an official at the 
tine would have considered the external views as reasonable* 
5# Does the pack contain material which you could not collect 
yourself with examples which were more relevant to what 
you are doing? 

Generally speaking a teacher has not the tine to compile a 
range of materials on the many topics that he is required 
to teach, and thus the archive materials which ers being 
produced are to be welcomed, but as they are going to 
compete with other purchases, one should view them as 
critically as any other purchase. 

The last few years have seen the development in Britain of resource banks 

in larger schools and local authorities are making funds available for work to 

2 

be undertaken by teachers* centres or teachers 1 groups » In this way a bank 
of materials can be assembled, which can then be duplicated and supplied to 
local school s « 

1 A Jamieson, (The 'Industrial , Revolution* Exploring History series, KacniUan (1971 ) 

2 Ih March 1974 I cjb tutoring a course for teachers organised by The London Borough 
of Bromley on Resources for Local Eiatory# The aim is to consider and select 
materials which can be of use to children end teocheasin local schools # 



In conclusion t I would emphasise that we have usually been too preoccupied 
with dispensing fact from secondary sources » ■ An intelligent use of source 
materials can bring children into a better learning situation. Sources can 
provide starting points for project work* provide material for the development 
of the historical imagination » Similarly they can enhance historical 
understanding and insight at the child* a level , and at the same time introduce 
children to the tools and techniques of the historian* At best sources will 
enable history to become an active and practical activity end not an arid 
subject * rejected by raany whilst at school, and only taken up later outside 
the strictures of the classroom* The interest in the past is there » let us 
use it* 



ERLC 



TORTHER BEADIEG 



Apart from the references In the text, I axa reluctant to list examples 
of existing packs for inany which have excellent claims vould be excluded in 
the space allowed. Instead, I vould like to list a few recent articles and 
books not Hated in the text* 



l t Bibliographies and Surveys of Sonroe Material. 

l 



Brooks, G. R. 
Bryant, M. 



Bureton, W. H. and 
Green 

Pines, J. D# 



Fines, J. 
Williams, G. A. 

Wood, K. G, E. 



A Sfileot, ..Lint of AjLde for the Teaching of 
Recent Hiotory 1690-1970. H.A«, T.K.32 1971 

^Documentary and Study Materials for Teachers 

end tvpils 



Part I T.H. Vol, I, Ho. J 1970 

Part II T.H. Vol. I, Uo.4 1970 

Part III T.H. Vol.11, Ho.5 1971 , 

l H andbook for History Teachers Kethuen Eevieed 
eg # 19?2 

1 The Tor'chin;: of History in the United Kinrrtom : 
• £,jjg!P:gj; ]&}&iu f^T3w H.A., lio.T.H. 77 196? 

This is the most comprehensive and detailed 

bibliography* It is regularly brought up to 

date in Teaching History* 

Vol. II, No.6, 1971 

VoX.HI, Ho.9, 1973 

t ed. gistogfc Bland Teachers' Handbooks 1969 

t Cui&o to Borircog of Illustrative Material, 
for lire in the vo'chinr? of History 
H.A. 1962 Reprinted I969 

t Archivoo, Unit in thn TegcMxig of. History 

Part I T.H. Vol.11, II0.6, 1971 

Part II T.H. Vol.11, No.7 f 1972 

Bart III T.H. Vol.III, Ho.9i 1973 
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2* Thft_ U^ft of S'Qirce Katerial 



Blyth, J, E. 



Bolwell, L« and 
LineB, C. 



Boon* G. 

Bryant t K. and 
EccleGtone, J. . 

Charlton, K. 

Chirmery, G. 

Devitt, M. 
Fines, J. 
Hall, D. 



Steel, D. J. and 
Taylor, L# 

Taller, 3). 



Vest, J. 
Veot, J. 



Archx yoRj and Sour ce Ifeto rlal in the Junio r School 

vol. i, :;o.i, 1969 

Sonffi i-ccK for Lo cal Studi es in Friinary an d 
!■ acidic ^c-iool?^ : r An iin c oryice , >f :'i 2g rir.ent 
ff.U. Vol. 11, iio.3, 1572 

MaldLnft the Host of the Locality 
31.11. Vol. II, ilo.O, 1572 

Worl d Outlook 1900-1965 . Classwork Book 
t 

Source Kaftrial ancV tho Teaching of History, 
E.R. Vol. EC, Ko.l, fcov. 1956 

Sfadviiy; Urb tm H i sto r y in Schools 
H.A. V.H. Series No. JO 

Lepjnfay? with Jackdaws Jonathan Capo 1970 

Archives in Schoolo History Vol. LIII Oct. I968 

His tory via , t h e Sjyo Witness T.H. Vol. Ill* 
Uo.9, 1975 

Y^pil^llisto^Ln , s .9^_?,°3'- s -« Environmental 
History Ltd., 1973 

lag t opical Poisor.ra;afor in Schools . H.A., T.K. 
Series IJo.50, 1971 

Hjctoryi Here end Kow K.U.T. 1?66 

Archives for Schools H.U.T. 1972 



Many of the articles quoted above are to ho found in Teaching History 
published twice a year by The Historical Association, 59a Kennington Park 
Road, London, fJ.E.ll. 



H.U.T. t National Union of teachers 

II. A. t Historical Association 

T.H. : Teaching History 

E.R. 1 Educational Review, University of Birmin^liam 



